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WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


Last issue, I said, ‘... As for 
science fiction, I would not want to 
put this sort of tale into WORLD- 
WIDE ADVENTURE unless I had 
many requests from readers to do 
so.”” Comments both pro and con 
have been coming in ever since, and 
while there have not been enough, 
as yet, to allow me to come to a 
decision they give me sufficient di- 
rection to see what sort of question 
I ought to put to you on the 
preference page. 

I shall go by your response tothis 
question, making allowance for dif- 
ferences of opinion to the extent that 
if there is a slight majority in favor, 
then I shall run science fiction ad- 
venture here now and then, but not 
often; while if the negative response 
is very low, but still existent, you'll 
see this type of tale in WORLD 
WIDE ADVENTURE somewhat 
more frequently. 

But let’s get to the three varieties 
of opinion that I have received. The 
outright negative is put clearly 
enough by Marvin Banks, who 
writes from Indiana: 


“T like WORLD-WIDE ADVEN- 
TURE because it’s different, andruns 
stories unlike the kind I can find in 
other magazines. There are other 
adventure type magazines around, 
but they claim to be true stories, 
not fiction, and they are pretty much 
contemporary and_ usually just 
a background for sex adventures at 
that. But I hope you don’t start 
running science fiction here. There 
are half a dozen science fiction maga- 
zines on the market now, not to men- 
tion soft cover books with either 
novels or short story and novelet 
collections in them, and if I want to 
read science fiction I have plenty of 
choice. But where else except in 
WWA can I find an assortment like 
the one in your 6th issue? There’s 
a Civil War story, a World War I 
story, a middle ages France story, 
a sea story (I hope you don’t over- 
do the true story angle, though), a 
humorous western, and a story of 
intrigue in the Middle East. And 
there was a wide range in the 5th 
issue, too, which was the first I saw. 
So please keep WWA as it is, plenty 


of variety and not a duplication of 
what we already have more than 
enough of.” 


The qualified approval contin- 
gent is represented here by this letter 
from Malcolm Newmark, who writes 
from Richmond, Virginia: ‘FA- 
MOUS SCIENCE FICTION is re- 
viving a lot of the wonderful old 
stories of the thirties and earlier, but 
it only comes out four times a year, 
and there’s a limit on how much you 
can get into an issue. Also there are 
a lot of adventure-type science fiction 
tales which you might not think are 
just quite right for FSF. So why not 
put some of these into WORLD. 
WIDE ADVENTURE? The kind 
which the real-gone science fictionist 
of the time would say there wasn’t 
enough science in, but it was a good 
story. The kind you’d find in AR- 
GOSY,or BLUE BOOK, maybe the 
Clayton ASTOUNDING STORIES, 
which had even less science than the 
ones you’ve already run from that 
source in FSF. The wild and woolly 
kind, the kind that hasn’t gotten re- 
printed in anv of the anthologies 
because the author’s name didn’t 
become well known enough, or may- 
be he only wrote a couple of stories 
of this kind or whatever. 

“IT read a battered old copy of 
the Clayton ASTOUNDING STOR- 
IES once. That was a few years back 
but I haven’t been around as long as 
you have. There wasn’t any cover, 
and a page from the letter depart- 
ment was missing, but I remember 
some of the stories. There was an 
installment of a serial, which I 
skipped because I didn’t see how I 
could possibly get to read the rest 


(turn to page 122) 
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SKULL MANOR 


by J. ALLEN DUNN 





He had been shot from behind 


TIME: The early '30s 


PLACE: South Carolina. 


When murder darkened that old house on a Carolina sea 

island, Clement Ford was sure that more than mere Civil 

War ghosts lurked in wait— even though he had seen what 
appeared to be a phantom rider. 


Copyright 1933 by the Frank A. Munsey Company for ARGOSY, June 3; no record 
of copyright renewal. 
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The masquerading “butler” halted aghast 


CLEMENT FORD DID NOT believe in note books. Once, 
at the beginning of his career as a criminal investigator, he had lost a 
big case because he carried one. He had promptly forsworn that habit. 
His brain held the same quality that enables a chess expert to play a 
number of games simultaneously, to see scores of moves ahead and 
intuitively to recognize problems and divine solutions. 

Now, as he sat in the uncomfortable accomodation train, rocking 
and jerking through the night, he mentally conned the features of this 
commission to which he had reluctantly pledged himself. Under stress 
from Arlington, lawyer for Lindley Ferguson, who was Ford's impending 
client, and also a man to whom Ford was indebted for several good 
connections, he had agreed to undertake the job. Even then, if it had 
not been for the other case which he had in hand, and the possibilities 
of finding some clues concerning it, Ford would have managed to excuse 
himself. . 
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It happened that Tallapee, to which obscure and halt-forgotten South- 
ern hamlet he was bound, was not very distant from either Savannah 
or Charleston. Clement Ford believed that in those cities he would get 
the evidence which he wanted and would thus clean up certain matters 
which were bothering both Federal and private finance. It would be a 
feather in Ford's cap and money in his pocket if he could land those 
criminals; and he figured that after he was through with Lindley Fer- 
guson at Tallapee he could take up this matter. At least he would be 
ahead on both time and transportation. 

The case at Tallapee was not one to his liking. It seemed that he had 
been hired to act as a ghost catcher. Lindley Ferguson, retired merchant, 
had bought the old place known as Cypress Manor, some nine miles out 
of Tallapee. It had been once the residence of a wealthy rice planter who 
had lost his slaves, and with them the source of his riches, after the close 
of the Civil War. 

The place was said to be haunted, but Ferguson considered it all 
trickery on the part of the natives to scare him out. He felt that doubtless 
they resented a 'No'therner'' owning and living in the manor, but he 
was not the sort to submit tamely. 

‘He got the place cheaply enough," Arlington said to Ford. "I don't 
quite understand, however, why a man like Ferguson should purchase 
a place down there in a lonely locality. He cannot possibly have any 
friendly intercourse with neighbors there. His son and daughter are with 
him, but the son is inclined to be a bit wild. Ferguson may think to 
tame him down. The girl, on the other hand, is much too charming to 
be buried im such a locality. She will not have friends and certainly not 
suitors. 

"I negotiated the purchase through a bank in Charleston which held 
the mortage. He has lost a good deal of money lately, and so it may 
be economy. It can hardly be health. 

"He is not the sort to take you much into his confidence, but he is 
willing to pay any reasonable fee to get at the bottom of the strange 
things that are happening at Cypress Manor. He bought it without 
telling either of the children about it. 1 know that. And he is a stubborn 
man — not apt to be superstitious." 

"Scotch ancestry,'' said Clement Ford. 'The Scotch all have a strain 
of superstition in their makeup. Well, I've said I would and I will. It 
shouldn't take long." 

"I hope not," said the lawyer. ''Of course, one does not place much 
reliance in local gossip or in legends. The part of the community which 
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is not black is made up largely of what are called ‘poor whites.’ Tallapee 
is a poverty-stricken sort of place. These people have all sorts of stories 
about the house and what happens at the old place. 

"There have been killings in it and in its vicinity— many of them, and 
some recently, though none since Ferguson moved in. Naturally, we 
heard nothing of such matters while negotiations for the purchase were 
pending. One never does. But nobody will come close to it, not even 
the tradesmen from whom he buys supplies. They mutter about ‘hants' 
and murder." 

“Murder 2" said Clement Ford. ''That makes it sound a bit more 
interesting."' : 

That about completed the data he had mentally checked over. 

The next stop was Tallapee. Ford roused himself and looked out the 
window at the almost invisible landscape. He could make out clumps 
of trees, and then it all seemed marshland, with stars now and then 
reflected in slough or pool. 

Suddenly Ford straightened in his seat. There was something flying 
over the swamp; flying fast and low, a vague mass blocked against 
the stars. There were wide, outspread, motionless wings on which the 
thing soared; there was an outstretched neck, flexible and swaying from 
side to side as if the creature was in search of something; there were two 
green eyes that flamed in a head that looked like the head of a great 
turtle. The thing rose and fled north, vanishing into the night almost 
immediately. 

Clement Ford had no nerves, he did not sutter from hallucinations, yet 
could only think that he had witnessed the flight of some primordial 
monster — a pterodactyl or flying lizard, perhaps. 

Was it possible that such a creature had been preserved in this wild 
morass? No one knew the life of such cold-blooded creatures. A chance 
survivor could have but few enemies.—Or did such beasts breed here? 
There were alligators and crocodiles in the swamps, and those saurians 
were of ancient, unchanged types older than man. 

Ford dimissed the absurd idea with an effort, telling himself there must 
be some flaw in the glass of the window, or that some atmospheric 
condition of the night had deceived him. Certainly this could hardly be 
a show put on for his benefit, for nobody knew that he was coming 
to Cypress Manor. 

Nobody else in the coach seemed to have noticed anything strange. 
The conductor came in, lantern over his arm, announcing ‘Tallapee. 
Ford got out, and saw that the little depot was dark. He looked about 
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for some sort of conveyance, and at last saw a ramshackle flivver from 
which a voice hailed him. 

"Taxi, suh 2" 

Ford could not see much of his driver, save that he had a sad voice, 
wore a goatee and mustachios, that his Adam's apple was almost as 
prominent as his nose. ''I want to go to Cypress Manor,'' Ford told 
him. 


The man made no attempt to let in his clutch. ''You-all don't want 
to go theah. Not if you're in your right mind," he said. ''An' I shuah 
don't want to take you theah. No, suh! I kin use money, but I wouldn't 
take you ‘cross Bloody Crick fo' a hundred dollahs."' 

“Well, take me as far as this side of Bloody Creek, then," said Ford. 
"It's not an inviting name, but so long as it's not my blood running in 
it, I'm not worried. I suppose I can manage to walk the rest of the 
way. Five dollars to take me to Bloody Creek. How's that >" 

“The crick's well named, I reckon," said his driver. ''Yes, suh. You 
know, theah's bin three dead men found round heah in the last six 
months. 

Found and /os¢ agen! All of 'em strangled. They was blacks, but 
they was all powerful men. Folks who saw them gave the alarm, but 
when they went back, the corpses was gone every time. An’ theah's a 
Something lives in the marsh an’ flies by night. It'll take ten dollahs, 
suh — not five —to take you within ha'fa mile of Skull Manor." 

“It's Cypress Manor I want,'' said Ford. 

"Cypress Manor it used to be. After the massacree, the Shadleighs 
took the two stone balls that used to set on top the gate posts and had 
them kyarved oveh into skulls. I hear the new owner's had 'em took 
off, but we-all know why there were put theah." 

"T'll make it ten dollars if you'll tell me what you know of the place 
as we go out,'' said Ford. 

"I'll resk it,'' said the man, and it was clear that he actually felt he 
ran a risk. 

Remembering his mention of the Something" that flew by night and 
lived in the marsh, Ford did not altogether blame him. Ford realiz.J that 
he himself had seen that Something, and the sight had been disconcerting 
to him. 

The road to Skull Manor was not bad. It had been treated with tar, 
and the surface was in good condition. 

"It ain't much traveled," the driver explained. ‘You'll see why, when 
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I'm through. I reckon you-all are a No'the'neh. You don't want to git 
huht at anything I say." 

"I'm a Westerner,'' said Ford. ''Born in Idaho. Go ahead." 

It was a weird tale, set back almost seventy years. A party of young 
Carolinan bloods had gathered at the Shadleigh house, Cypress Manor 
— boys, most of the guests were. A farewell dinner, stag, and all in uni- 
form. 

Tomorrow they would give the Yanks a riding lesson and score it 
with lead and steel, for Sherman was on the coast then. 

At a few minutes after midnight, with the youngsters flushed with wine 
and hope of victory, there came a galloping horseman, shouting a warn- 
ing that was too late. Then twenty gallants of Shadleigh's Troop, named 
but never to see action, were butchered— so the Southerner bluntly de- 
scribed it—in the ballroom of Cypress Manor where the banquet 
had been served. Even the horseman who had tried to warn them was 
caught and hanged. Servants were questioned. The last flames of a dy- 
ing cause went out. 

Ford asked if there were any Shadleighs still living. 

"Just the one, I reckon. Judah Shadleigh. Lives right heah in Talla- 
pee. He was suah hopping mad when he found that the place was sold. 
You see, the bank fo'closed on it long ago, but no one figured it 'ud 
ever be sold, speshully to a No'the'neh. Too many strange things goin’ 
on there. Dead blacks. Ghost lights by the tree where they had hung the 
man who tried to warn the officers—Spy Tree, they call it.— You-all 
betteh not go theah, suh. They ain't got any servants; can't git none. 
They won't stay themselves long—not unless they got buried theah. 
That's a Death House, Skull Manor, suh."' 

Ford had an inspiration. It was possible, of course, that this driver 
was pulling his leg; enjoying himself at the stranger's expense. 

I'm not easily frightened,'' he said. I'm getting good pay. I'm the 
new butler. I'll head the new staff of servants." 

The other grunted. 

They drew up at the near end of a bridge beneath which black water 
flowed silently. 

"This-all_ is Bloody Creek,'' said the driver. ''The house ain't mo' 
than a quarteh-mile. I see theah's a light. Theah ain't no telephone, an' 
the folks ain't got a car. When you git ready to leave you'll have to 
walk, unless you run,’ he ended. 

He backed, turning with almost incredible dispatch. With Ford's ten- 
dollar bill thrust into the pocket of his vest, he drove back to Tallapee 
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faster than he had come, as if he feared that that Something in the marsh 
would swoop down upon him. 

Ford touched the automatic in his shoulder holster before he picked up 
his two grips and started to walk to the house. There were huge oaks 
that made an avenue, Spanish moss draping them. There was the scent 
of wild jessamine in the air and the plaintive song of a night bird. The 
affair of Cypress Manor — Skull Manor — promised to be interesting after 
all. 


II 


THE TALL CLOCK IN THE CASE of polished mahogany 
which looked like a coffin set on end whirred and struck the witching 
hour, when churchyards yawn and graves give up their dead! 

Margaret Ferguson looked at her stepfather with the quotation in her 
mind, and saw that it was in his as well. Lindley Ferguson was lean and 
old— gray where he was not bald—an austere and selfish man, bound 
with prejudice. He could be cruel, unjust and inflexible. 

The girl was more than merely bonny, with her red-gold hair, her 
straight, short nose, her sweet lips and her supple, rounded figure. Her 
eyes were the color of cornflowers, but they were dull with a fear now as 
sshe fought valiantly to shake off a terror that, as yet, had nothing tan- 
gible about it, but that was affecting her with a moral chill as depress- 
ing, as real, as if the temperature of the room was physically numbing 
her. 

It was a fear hard to combat. Ferguson felt it and thrust it from him, 
refusing to recognize it, sustained by the heat of his temper. He paced 
up and down the great, paneled chamber, once a ballroom. On one fatal 
night it had been a banquet hall, a banquet hall that was turned into a 
shambles. 

Even yet there were bullet marks in the portraits of men and women 
who looked with hard, painted eyes at the invader. The bank had held a 
mortgage on all the furnishings; and so the house had been furnished 
up by decorators from Charleston, since no native, white or black, could 
be hired to enter it. 

It was spring. Flowers bloomed outside in the garden that had run 
riot from neglect, but it was cold enough for a fire after dark. There was 
no heating system in the ancient manor. 

The moonlight was full now, with a sky driven clear of vapors by a 
steady wind that moaned in the throat of the chimney, and reached down 
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to fluff the embers, fan the logs, send white ash swirling against the fire- 
screen. 

In his pacing, Ferguson always stood for a moment before the fire, 
looking out of the tall windows. The room was on the second floor, and 
it had an outside ''gallery.'' Beyond that the tree tops swayed. The wind 
lifted the enormous boughs of gigantic liveoaks that were draped with 
long banners of moss. Ivy pattered with ghostly fingers against the panes. 
The jittering hoot of a screech-owl penetrated to the room. 

"Confound your brother !'' exclaimed Ferguson. ''He has no right 
to be out at this hour. I shouldn't have let him get that horse. I thought 
it would amuse him and keep him in shape, but now he uses it to go 
gallivanting about with this white-trash Tulliver girl."' 

"She's hardly that,’ answered Margaret. ''I've talked with her, and 
she's really very nice. I could be very friendly with her." 

Ferguson glared at the girl, but she was not in the least afraid of him, 
though she usually avoided anything that led up to an outburst. As she 
talked, she forgot for a moment -— at least it did not possess her so utterly 
— her dread of what might happen within the next few minutes. 

"It was the Tulliver chit that told you of this ridiculous story of the 
phantom rider and set you to dreaming of it." 

I was not dreaming," she said. ‘Gerald had heard it before, and 
he had mentioned it to me. Mildred Tulliver repeated it, more fully; that 
was all. Gerald had not come home last night, and I was reading. | 
wanted to say good night to him.— When I heard the hoofs, I did not 
think even of the story. I thought it was Gerald. I went to my window to 
look out. It was moonlight, like it is now, and the road was empty. But 
the hoofs came on, went past,.and then they stopped and I saw a strange 
blue ball of fire rising by the tree." 

Bah!" snapped Ferguson. ''A hoax, I tell you." 

"I looked at my watch," said the girl steadily. ''I set this clock by it 
when I wound it. It was eleven minutes after twelve . . . "' 

"It's that now,'' said Ferguson. ''Let's see if they . . . 

The words faltered on his suddenly dry lips. In the silence, save for 
the ticking of the clock, they heard the sound of a galloping steed; a 
horse stretched to its limit, striving, faltering. 

"'Gerald!"' muttered Ferguson. 


He opened the window and strode out on the gallery. The girl caught 
up a wrap and followed him. The chill of the middle night clutched at 
them, though the air was fragrant with magnolia, with the lilies growing 
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rank in the garden, with wild jessamine. ‘he moon rode high and there 
were few shadows. 

‘The frenzied clatter of hoofs passed, died away. Then, beyond the 
house, a bluish-lavender light appeared close to the ground, rising in a 
ball of spectral flame beside a tall, gaunt sycamore. It was from this 
tree, so the story ran, that the man who had tried to warn the Southern 
officers of the approach of northern cavalry had been hanged as a spy 
because he was not in uniform. And it was to this tree that-a Negro 
had been found aswing only six weeks ago. 

The light vanished and the night was silent again, save for the swish 
of bending boughs. The girl shivered. She had told herself a hundred 
times that she did not believe in ghosts, neither would she believe in this 
one, nor in the tale which Mildred Tulliver swore was true— that when- 
ever the phantom rider was heard, Death came to Cypress Manor — Skull 
Manor. 

Margaret thought now of the hideous emblems which Ferguson had 
removed from the gateposts. At first the newcomers had not realized 
what these objects were, for vines and overgrown the granite craniums. 
Then they had realized, and the girl's interest in the old garden and the 
picturesque, stately house, had faded. 

"Some damn fool with a Roman candle," said Ferguson. ''Fireworks, 
that's all. Stage effects. Hello! What's that ?— Parkin's flivver horn. 
He'll be bringing Clement Ford. I wasn't sure what day he would come. 
This is the time he'd get here on that narrow-gauge connection at the 
junction. Parkin won't come over the bridge. Your brother should be 
here to help the man with his grips." 

The horn sounded again. "Who is Clement Ford? You didn't tell 
me you were expecting anybody," the girl remarked. 

Her steptather's lack of consideration nettled her. After all, she was 
the housekeeper. She did everything about the place, except the rougher 
chores that Gerald handled. They were practically camping in the big 
house; and they had no servants, for none would stop there. 

"He's a detective, a ghost-catcher,'’ Ferguson replied. ''A man I've 
sent for to find out who's at the bottom of all this deviltry. We'll punish 
them —jail them. I wired Arlington to get me the best man available. 
If there are others who—"' 

He stopped abruptly and went back inside. 

"T wish you'd go down and meet him when he arrives, my dear," 
he said in more kindly tashion. ''I'll change out of this dressing-gown."' 

She knew her stepfather's dignity, his dislike of ridicule, of anything 
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that might belittle him. She did not mind meeting the detective. She had 
vague ideas of the ways of such operatives, and she hoped he would not 
be uncouth. A big man with heavy boots and a gun, she supposed—a 
sort of superior watchman. 

When the knock came and she opened the door the two stood staring 
at each other in wonderment. The situation was not unlike a momentary 
spell. Clement Ford saw her in the blue gown that matched her eyes— eyes 
which did not hold fear for the moment. ‘The wide stairway was behind 
her, leading, double-winged, to a Palladian window with vines draped 
across it against the moonlight. A mocking bird throbbed out melody, 
and he told himself he was glad that he had come. So was Margaret, 
for this man emanated a vigor that was already dispelling her own ap- 
prehensions. The top of her head would come to just about the level of 
his broad shoulders, she told herself. He was neither young nor old, 
and did not in any way suggest middle-age. — A man in a very excellent 
prime, he was slim and muscular, and he appeared very resourceful 
and dependable. 

She liked his smile, the grip of his hand as she put out her own small 
one with an involuntary warmth of greeting. She had not expected to 
greet a detective like that. He was not exactly handsome. Aquiline fea- 
tures and dark complexion, not unlike an Indian or a frontiersman. 
There was a scar high on one cheekbone. He looked like a warrior. His 
dark eyes were understanding. 

She felt herself blushing as she realized what a close inventory she 
had made of him. It had taken but a moment — just time enough to 
photograph his appearance through the lenses of her eyes, but she knew 
that image would never fade. She saw something in his look that called 
to something deep within her, and returned it. 

He picked up the grips he had set down and closed the door behind 
him as Ferguson, wearing a dinner-jacket, appeared at the head of the 
stairs. 

"T'll talk with Mr. Ford upstairs,"' he said, "if you'll see that his room 
is ready, Margaret." 

She stepped aside for Ford to pass, but instead he stooped and took 
up the grips. ''Do these go up or down ?" he asked. 

Ferguson would have let her struggled with them, but Ford carried 
them to the third floor and lett them outside the door which she indicated. 

"T'll take them in when I've talked with your father,'' he said with 
a smile. 

Something brought a correction out of her. ''My steptather,"’ For she 
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did not want this man to think of Ferguson as her father. There was none 
of his blood in her. And Clement Ford was glad to hear it. 


Ill 


"SOMEONE," FERGUSON WAS SAYING, "out of malicious 
mischief or tor some unknown motive, is destroying the value of this 
property; frightening servants and otherwise trying to render it unin- 
habitable by playing a lot of Hallowe'en pranks. I can get no local 
protection; there is only a doddering fool for constable at Tallapee, and 
he, like the rest, pretends to believe that the place is haunted. Perhaps 
they all resent the fact that I— a Northerner — have bought it. But they'll 
not drive me away! I came down here for a purpose, and I mean to 
accomplish it." 

"Might I know the nature of that purpose? It may help to establish 
a motive and lead to the perpetrators,'' asked Ford. 

"It is a personal matter; it could have no bearing. It is something 
entirely unknown to anyone around here." 

Ferguson spoke decisively and a little angrily, Ford fancied, as if 
he had not meant to mention that detail. Ford made no further comment. 
He did not like this man, but he had accepted the case, and it had chal- 
lenged him. He remembered and endorsed what Arlington had said to 
him, that ''this was no place for such a girl as Ferguson's stepdaughter." 

Ford referred to the lawyer now, stating that already he had learned 
something of the affair from him, and that some local color had been 
supplied by the grrulous jitney driver on the way from the station. 

“The situation is damnable!"' Ferguson was explosive. ''Do you 
realize that they will make no deliveries from Tallapee stores? That I 
am forced to order from Charleston or Savannah, and to pay for motor- 
van delivery ? My daughter is obliged to cook, to attend to the domestic 
offices, while I must wait upon myself..." 

Clement Ford surveyed the room as Ferguson went on with his tirade. 
It was here that the officers had been surprised and slain. 

Shaded oil lamps threw curious shadows mingling with those from 
the firelight, shifting, changing. It would not be hard for a sensitive 
person, Ford told himself, to imagine that the unquiet ghosts of the 
young officers, killed out of battle and before their prime, cheated of 
life— cheated even in death of any glory — might gather here. 

He noticed that the brass and Georgian mahogany picked up the 
lights, but nothing could make the place cosy. It was too vast. Tall 
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screens had been set up here and there to make the room more intimate, 
but they only seemed to suggest that phantoms stood behind them, listen- 
ing, brooding, plotting. 

"It does not seem reasonable,'' he said, ''that the ghost of a South- 
erner should warn a Yankee interloper, especially since Yankees were 
responsible for the fact that he and his friends had become ghosts."' 

"It's noé reasonable,'' Ferguson replied. ''It's humbug. There are 
material means back of all this mummery. I am sure of it."' 

Ford nodded. That was his own belief, but he was here to make 
beliefs into certainties. 

He looked closely at Ferguson, wondering why he had been secretive 
about his purpose for coming here, wondering if Ferguson was unable 
to name the motive that was at the bottom of the sounds, the mysterious 
lights or if he really knew more than he told. Was there some reason 
stronger than the ones he advanced concerning inconvenience and an- 
noyance. 

"You say you saw the light, as your daughter did ?— Only she saw 
it twice ?>— Can you show me the tree where the phenomenon occurred ?"' 

"Certainly. A sycamore. I'll warrant you'll tind sometrace of fireworks 
about it, unless they've been smart enough to be very thorough in keep- 
ing their tracks hidden." 

They went out on the gallery. Ford was considering the idea of a 
local charivari, performed by reviving old legends; a form of annoy- 
ance growing out of local spite, and often exhibited in the North as 
well as in the South. But that idea did not cover the dead men which 
the taximan had talked about. Suppose, however, that that fellow, Par- 
kin, being a native, enjoyed spoofing a ''foreigner'’ like himself. . . 

Suddenly Ferguson's lett hand vised down on Ford's elbow. Ford 
shook it off. He had seen the same thing, and he did not like to be 
hampered at such moments. A vague blotch had glided over the wall 
from the garden and into the road. 

The wall was of brick, perhaps four feet high, with a stone coping. 
Creepers mantled it. The Thing had emerged from shrubbery, slithered 
across, was gone. Instinctively, Ford had drawn the gun from his shoul- 
der holster; but he had no chance to even aim it. Ferguson had spoiled 
that. 

There was a light in the road now — bluish, rising swiftly to a height 
of ten, twenty, thirty feet above their heads. Vanished ! 

.Then they saw what seemed to be a cloaked human figure, head 
bent. It wore a wide-brimmed, steeple-crowned hat; hurrying fast, the 
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wind {fluttering its ample garment. It was not a phantom, though the 
road had been empty the moment before. 

Ford saw the foreshortened shadow flung by the figure in the light of 
the brilliant moon, a shadow that trailed along behind the figure of a 
dog. The ascending blue light might have been a conjuror's trick of 
distraction, of course, and the cloaked man could have remained bent, 
behind the wall until the moment for it to appear, miraculously in the 
open. 

"Stop him !"' rasped Ferguson. ''Shoot, man!" 

"No," Ford answered sternly. He was not there to shoot 
merely because things were mysterious. 

He ran out of the room, Ferguson close behind him. ‘The girl ap- 
peared, looking wide-eyed at Ford's gun. He ordered her to stay indoors. 
He was taking charge, she understood, which was a relief. 

The two men hurried to the roadway. Here was something visible, 
tangible; something that could be overtaken and questioned. But when 
they rushed through the gates, the road was empty. ‘he man had been 
going away from Tallapee. 

The oaks ended in front of the house and the highway, then ran along 
what was practically a levee between swamps and desolate, treacherous, 
trackless fens, with occasional low islands that sheltered deer, quail, wild- 
cats, and alligators. Only a few of the wisest and bravest of the blacks 
knew the narrow channels of the wilderness maze, lined with reeds, choked 
with lotus and water hyacinth. 

There was a slight rise in the road, over which the cloaked figure 
must have disappeared. When Ford reached it, with Ferguson panting at 
his heels, there was no such person. Nor was there any place for a man 
to hide, unless he had deliberately leaped into the swamp. 

Instead, another man came plodding along toward them. He wore 
a canvas jacket and tightly buttoned trousers tucked into knee-high 
boots that left wet imprints on the road. His hat was nondescript. He 
carried a long fish-spear and some coils of netting. His face was bearded, 
and both sly and surly. His nose was like a beak: he had heavy eye- 
brows and glittering eyes. 

"Anybody pass you?" hailed Ferguson. '':\ man in a cloak, with a 
high hat ?"' 

The other looked at him, spat on the ground. ''No. Folks don't travel 
this road unless they have to, Yank!" 

He spat again. ‘he insult was obvious. ‘Then he plodded on toward 
Tallapee, over Bloody Creek. 
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That's the way they treat me!" cried Ferguson hgtly. ''No respect 
—no decency !" 

Ford had gone on toward the swamp. Fifty or sixty feet away, 
there was a spot that gleamed strangely under the moon. He 
took out a flashlight, and the dark wetness took on vivid and sinister 
color beneath the ray of the torch. It was a puddle of viscous liquid 
that steamed in the cool night air; a pool of clotting blood that not 
long ago had coursed through living veins. 

Ford kneeled beside it, Ferguson gasping by him. ''For God's sake! 
Is that blood, man?" he asked. here was a change in his voice. It 
had lost all its former confidence. Ferguson was suddenly and intensely 
afraid. ''How did it get there ?'' he panted. ''Where is the body ?"' 

"It might be in the swamp," said Ford. "It might be in the belly 
of an alligator. This blood is well clotted. Several hours spilled, per- 
haps.— And there's enough of it to have come from a horse, rather 
than a man." 

His face was grim as he soaked a corner of his handkerchief in the 
ghastly stuff and wrapped the rest of the cloth about the saturation. 

He sprayed the light of the torch about, but found nothing else of 
importance save the place, some distance off, where the man with the 
nets had emerged from the swamp. He must have seen that blood, then! 
— But now he was out of sight. Ford did not expect to see him, even 
though he ran to the bridge. Nor did he. 

Bloody Creek margined the swamp. Beyond it, the land was thick 
with brush and overgrown with pine and chinquapin. 

Ferguson was waiting for him at the gates, his face white and drawn, 
when Ford at last turned back. ''Whatnow ?" he asked hoarsely. "Ghosts 
don't bleed, Ford." 

Ford shook his head, and again he wondered whether Ferguson did 
not have a very detinite idea of why these things were happening, an 
idea that went deeper than the mere malice of natives. 

"I'm staying!'' Ferguson muttered, his lower jaw thrust out in the 
moonlight. '"lhey shan't drive me out!— You'll stay with me, Ford, 
until —'' He stopped jerkily. 

Ford could not state definitely that Ferguson was cowardly, but he 
believed that Ferguson was afraid that something was going to hap- 
pen to him, that something might interfere with certain plans which 
he had made. 

"There is no use in mentioning the blood to your daughter."’ Ford 
said. ''I want to analyze it."' 
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“Of course I won't mention it!'' snapped Ferguson. His brittle polite- 
ness was giving way to irritation. ''But I wish my boy was back. I 
don't like the company he keeps.— ‘Trash! Poor in blood and pocket. 
They are trying to find out from him why I—"' 

Again he broke off abruptly, looking slyly at Ford. ''I need a drink." 
he finished. ‘Thank God I've got some decent liquor! ‘They don't sell 
any down here.— Mule whiskey.— And they jail you in this damned 
State for having alcohol in your possession." 

Ford felt that he could stand a drink himself. He was not ghost- 
hunting now; not laying unquiet phantoms by finding out the trickery 
used to produce them. This looked like murder; and more and more 
he began to believe in the taxidriver's story of the three strangled bodies, 
each a corpus delicti that had disappeared. 

“I'll follow you in," Ford said, for he wanted to look at the place 
where they had seen the dark object scuttle over the wall. 

It was not at all impossible that this whole business had been staged 
by one man, he felt— an effect not unlike the mysterious disappearances 
and reappearances of a stage magician. A clever series of illusions. 

The mysterious rising light provided excellent distraction. That could 
have been accomplished by means of a cord suspended from 
a tree. Some chemical that burned with a ghastly glow, that 
would burn and leave practically no trace. Ferguson's idea about 
the Roman candle was not at all ridiculous.— The cloaked man who 
disappeared might have been the man in the canvas jacket, of course, 
perhaps with a false beard. And the spilled blood, already half con- 
gealed, might have been carried under the cloak in some container like 
a rubber bag and kept at animal heat so that it would steam when it 
came into contact with the colder air. The coak might easily have been 
sunk in the marsh, together with the steeple-shaped hat. All done swiftly 
and surely. 

That theory did not do away with the blood, however— with the fact 
that some human's or animal's life had been taken. 

Ford used his flash torch again, and found broken twigs and vines. 
Close to the wall, too, he discovered imprints in the soft soil; and as he 
gazed at them he felt his scalp tingling. His hair seemed to rise. They 
were not human foot marks; they were the spoor of something far more 
startling and horrible— huge, webbed dragon-like impressions showing 
great claws. 

Involuntarily, he looked up, half expecting to see the strange monster 
that he had viewed from the train window; the Something that lived in 
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the marsh and flew by night. But there was no shape against the stars 
~— no green eyes glaring, searching. 

Far out in the marsh a bull alligator bellowed. There was no other 
sound. 

Ford went inside and closed the door, which Ferguson had evidently 
lett ajar. The girl was not in sight. Thoughtfully, he set bolts and chains, 
for he felt sure that there was very real, if mysterious, peril close at 
hand. The phantom hoofbeats might not bring about any supernatural 
death with their warning, but there was death in the wind. Of that he 
was certain. It hovered over Skull Manor, even as the Something had 
hovered over the swamp. ; 

He went upstairs, glancing in at the ballroom as he passed. It was 
empty. Ferguson was taking his drink elsewhere. He was the sort who 
tippled by himself, Ford fancied; one of those men who have secret vices 
behind the severe exteriors which they show to the world. Not a very 
humane man, Lindley Ferguson. Gerald, his son, was his own flesh and 
blood, but the father did not seem to be greatly worried about his safety. 
Not so much, in fact, as Ford was beginning to be. 

Ford changed into pajamas and lit a pipe. The girl had prepared his 
bed, turning down the sheet; and it must be she who had placed the 
wisteria in a tall vase. But Ford was not ready to go to bed just yet. 
First he set up certain apparatus. He meant to make a blood test, and 
later to take a cast of the webbed imprints. 


IV 


FORD AWAKENED TO THE SHARP clatter of horse's hoofs. 
The drumming was very distinct. The sun shone redly into his room as 
he leaped out of bed and ran to the open window. This was no phan- 
tom steed, though it was a riderless one, distressed, lathered, slackening 
at the gate. 

Ford stepped into slippers, flung on a dressing gown, slid his gun into 
a side pocket. Ferguson met him on the landing, his face twisted, lined. 
He smelled of whiskey, and there was more of a hint of it in his speech. 
Fear had prevented him from becoming maudlin, but he had plainly been 
drinking heavily. Perhaps to bolster a courage he now needed. 

"It's Gerald's horse !"' he said. "It's my boy's. I know it."' 

The animal proved to be a bay mare with three white stockings. Ford 
soothed it, led it to a stable in the rear of the house, Ferguson following. 

Now, for the first time, Ford saw the tumbledown buildings which 
had once been part of the old plantation. He saw that there was a sep- 
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arate two-storied erection connected with the main dwelling at the rear 
by a short covered bridge. That would be the kitchen, a common enough 
arrangement in the South, and a sensible one, to keep out heat and 
smells of cooking. 

He put the horse in a stall, saw that it had a little water and fresh 
hay. It could drink more water, and could be given some grain when it 
cooled off. There was no sense in foundering the brute. 

"Gerald was a good rider,’ said Ferguson, who staggered slightly. 
''He would not have been thrown — unless he was—'"' 

"Drunk" was the word held back, Ford thought. There was a look 
of guilt, of remorse, in Ferguson's face. The boy was said to be wild. Did 
Ferguson, conscious of being not entirely sober, and seeking to cover 
it, blame himself for what might have happened ? 

Ford did not tell him of the red streak that had come off the horse's 
mane to his hand, the blood which he had wiped off on a wisp of hay. 
Ferguson's face was seamed with grief. ''They got him!" he said. ''They 
got my boy !" 

"Who got him? Why did they get him?" Ford demanded. ''Look 
here, Ferguson, you're holding back on me. There's some devilish secret 
here, and you've got an inkling of it.— Out with it! Or I throw up this 
case." 

Ferguson clutched at him. Even as he spoke, Ford knew that he had 
no intention of leaving Margaret Ferguson in this danger, but he wanted 
to bluff her stepfather into an admission he believed the other could 
make. : 

Ferguson shook his head. His eyes were slightly vacuous, but he 
was striving to clear his head. His stiffness had now departed. ''Ford," 
he said, ''do you believe that men who have been slain violently can 
protect themselves, that they can take vengeance ?"' 

Perhaps by material means. Not otherwise. What are you driving 
at?” 

"Ford, would you, think me mad if I told you I had seen a feartu' 
sight over the marsh —a flying monster ? Aye— wi' a long neck!" 

In his excitement, the stimulation of liquor, Ferguson was speaking 
with a burr which he must have sloughed off in his youth. It had now 
recurred. ''I didna speak of it, mind ye'', he went on, ''to Gerald or 
to Maggie. But I saw it, Ford. I'll sweer I saw it— hovering o'er the 
marsh." 

It was not hard to guess why he had not spoken of it. Ferguson had 
not been sure whether or not the flying beast was part of a delirium. 
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Then there's the bluid, the pool we found i' the road, my boy!" 

"That wasn't your boy's blood," said Ford. "It wasn't even human 
blood. I'm not quite sure whether it belonged to sheep, horse or cow. 
I'm going to get to the bottom of this, though. As for the thing you 
saw flying, I saw it myself. I don't know what it is, but I intend to find 
that out, also. Now..." 

A cry sounded from the house, a shrill call of horror and distress. 
Ford left Ferguson far behind as, three steps at a time he took the treads 
to the second floor. 

Margaret Ford stood in her doorway, silk negligee over silken paja- 
mas. She shrank against the woodwork, hands clutching as it they would 
sink into the wood, her lips colorless and parted. She stared at the stair- 
way to the third floor. 

She saw Ford, gun in hand, and tried to smile. Then she seemed to 
relax, and was obviously struggling to control herself. "What was it?" 
he asked. ''What did you see ?" 

Nothing. Vothing. That was what made it so terrible. I was going 
up to Gerald's room to see if he was back, when I heard the footsteps 
— coming down the stairs towards me. Closer — andnobody there to make 
them. They came on down to the bottom and stopped. I thought I was 
going to faint, but I screamed— and you came." 

Ferguson was mounting the stairs now, frowning, intent upon main- 
taining his own prestige. 

The girl called to him. ''Did Gerald come home ?"' she asked. " Did 
he? We heard the warning twice. The hoofbeats—and now, on 
the stairs—'"' 

Ferguson pulled himself together. ''Nonsense!'' he said. ''Nerves, my 
dear. No one in the house but us. Gerald isn't home yet. When he comes 
I'll give him a piece of my mind. You get dressed and we'll have break- 
fast.''. 

Ford gave him credit for that. The man was shaken. His stepdaughter 
tiptoed over to him to kiss him, and drew back. ''You've been drinking !"' 

Ford knew that his guess about Ferguson's hidden vice was correct. 

"Something is wrong," she went on. "It's Gerald! He wouldn't stay 
away like this and leave me in this horrible, haunted house." 


"Now, now! We'll look him up after breakfast, my dear. You're 
overstrung. Gerald has probably been playing cards." 

"I'll look for him myself!" she said. ''Will you help me, Mr. Ford ?" 

"'T surely will," he assured her. 
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She checked a sob, caught in her underlip. ''Then I'll get dressed — 
and get breaktast,'' she said. She managed a smile. 

Ford dressed also. Ferguson, he imagined, was going to have another 
drink. Something in the moral fiber of the man seemed to have dis- 
solved. Normally, he was the sort who would never ask another man if 
he believed in the vengeance of the dead. But he was waiting in the 
garden when Ford went down, and they went up the road together. 

There was a light mist that still held the sun, reddened its rays but 
was fast disappearing. 


Ferguson said nothing as they went beyond the rise and on to where 
they had tound the pool of blood that was not a man's blood. Obviously, 
it had been placed there as a warning. 

There was no trace of it now on the hard surface of the road. Not 
the slightest evidence. Ford had meant to collect more of it for a certain 
analysis he wanted to make. If he could be certain that it was that of 
any detinite animal, mule or horse or cow, it might later link up. Now, 
like the bodies which Parkin, the taxidriver, had spoken of, it had van- 
ished. 

Nor could he see anything at the sycamore. He might be able to with 
a ladder, but it would have to be a tall one, for the first boughs were 
high up. For a moment Ford doubted that he would make any discovery 
even if he climbed. A prepared string, treated with inflammable chem- 
icals, could have been pitched over the branch. . . 

The sun had caught the web of the fog and cleared it away. The 
morning was suddenly bright and clear. Plover wheeled and dipped over 
the reedy pools, the air held the faint scent of lotus blended with the reef 
of fenland. Ford heard fish crows squawking. Far out, buzzards were 
circling, settling down. 

Let's go back to the house,'' said Ferguson heavily. He seemed to 
have aged overnight. His footsteps dragged and he muttered to himself. 

"'Les revenants,''' he said in a harsh whisper. ''Those ghostly ones 
who return. They are dead—dead— This is my house. I have bought 
it; all that is in it. It is mine!" 

The girl was in the garden gathering flowers for the house. She called 
gayly to them, all trouble gone trom face and voice. 

"Gerald is back,'' she said. ''I went to the barn, and his mare is there. 
It's been attended to. He's come and gone again. Yesterday he said 
he was going after bass this morning. — Breakfast is ready; the wattles 
are mixed and ready for the iron. I hope you are as hungry as i am." 
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"It would be just like the thoughtless loon to do that,'' said Ferguson, 
pressing Ford's arm. 

Ford agreed with him. There was no use in telling the girl about 
the way the horse had come home. Even Ferguson did not know about 
the bloody mane. Ford managed to make a good breakfast and so did 
the girl, but Ferguson touched nothing but a scrap of toast and some 
black coffee. 

He got up before they had finished and went upstairs to the second 
floor. Ford insisted upon helping with the dishes, and they took them to 
the outside kitchen, where Margaret invested him with a long bib-apron 
of striped canvas, such as butlers use when cleaning silver. 

She chatted, carefree now; Ford learned that Gerald was the son of 
Ferguson by an earlier marriage. He had been seven years old when 
Ferguson married her own mother, a widow, when Margaret herself 
had been a child of four. The girl praised Gerald as generous and merry; 
a good sportsman with a love of life. 

"He had nothing mean about him," she declared. "But I think his 
father rides him with too heavy a curb." 

They carried the things back to the house, and Ford began to set 
them away while she arranged the flowers. For a brief while there was 
no taint about the place. Ford was a man and she a girl, and they 
liked each other. 

A bell jangled in the room, rung by a wire from the front door. The 
girl's face blanched as she looked at Ford, one hand to her heart. 

"No one has ever done that,'' she said. ''No one has come here 
since we arrived." 

‘It's good to know there's somebody who isn't afraid of the place,"' 
Ford said lightly. ''T'll go." 

"No, I'll go," she said. "I mustn't be silly. I'm letting the spooks 
stampede me." 

"No," Ford insisted. 

His stern regard checked her. She saw purpose on his face that ban- 
ished her late lightness. His grim features and his eyes recalled to her the 
reason that had brought him there. ''Stay here, right where you are," 
he ordered her, and she nodded. 

Ford went swiftly, and just as he was, in the long apron. First how- 
ever, he slid his gun into his hip pocket so that the apron covered the 
holster. He had not used the gun yet, but he had a strong premonition, 
as he went to answer that harsh summons, that it would not be long 
before he did. That jangling bell seemed a signal, a call to arms. 

Ferguson called down from the landing. He had put on his brocaded 
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dressing gown, and Ford saw that he held a gun in one hand, close to 
his side. In the other was a half-emptied glass. 

Ford saw that someone was trying to peer through the leaded lozenges 
of glass in the side-windows of the door. The light was not good for such 
spying, but the furtiveness of the act had an unpleasant note. He raised 
his voice to Ferguson. 

“T'll go, sir,"' he called up, and motioned the master of the house 
away. Ferguson disappeared, and Ford opened the door. He realized 
that in that apron he looked very much like one of the upper servants. 
Then he remembered the happy chance that had prompted him to tell 
Parkin — gossiping Parkin, the taxidriver—that he was the new butler. 


The man before the door looked like an ancient, unpreened crow. 
His nose thrust out from his face like a great beak—the heavy, killing 
beak of a bird of prey. It was veined with blue. His eyes had unnaturally 
large pupils, their jetty, glittering black ringed with yellow irises. His 
mouth was a streak of avidity, of cruelty; his shiny, rusty black clothes 
fitted loosely, and resembled nothing so much as ruffled plumage. His 
very voice was a croak as he stood there, huddled yet not cringing. 

He had been riding, it seemed, and his gray horse stood three-legged 
at the gate, a rack of bones. The man was fantastic, unreal. His eyes 
held a latent madness. 

My name is Shadleigh,'' he said. ''Judah Shadleigh. The only Shad- 
leigh — diving." 

He paused with a chuckle. ''I am here to see Lindley Ferguson. — Who 
the devil are you ?"' 

His last words were suddenly and fiercely aggressive. They came as 
if a great snapping turtle had suddenly attacked. ''I'm the butler, sir,"' 
said Ford. ''I will ask Mr. Ferguson if he wishes to see you." 

He ushered the only /iving Shadleigh into the front parlor, which he 
himself saw for the first time— paneled, hung with pictures, on one wall 
a carved Georgian fireplace, and some formal furniture. He saw that 
Judah Shadleigh seemed somehow deformed, slightly lame; a spine not 
quite straight, and shoulders over high. Yet he was active enough. Ford 
left him cocking a sardonic eye at a portrait. 

“I saw him ride up,'' said Ferguson. ''Yes, I'll see him. — Shadleigh 
is he? Well, he's not master here. None of the Shadleighs or their kin. 
You said you were the butler ? Good! Good! One never knows. — You've 
got your gun. Stay back of that screen while he's here, will you? Behind 
it there's a door you can pretend to open and close. You can seem to 
go through it. It leads to a service landing and stairs. He'll know that, 
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and he'll think you're gone. You can watch between the leaves of the 
screen." 

Ferguson took another drink, this time neat, as Ford went to usher 
Shadleigh upstairs. Ford could hear the clink of bottle and glass. Ford 
passed on behind the screen, opened and closed the door. Looking out 
from a crack in the screen, he noticed that the pistol was in Ferguson's 
pocket. 

Ferguson received his visitor standing, nor did he invite him to sit 
down. That did not disconcert the other. 

"I, suh," said Shadleigh, ''am the only surviving membeh of the family 
that built this house. Not of the direct branch, fo' most of that was 
slaughtered, so far as the men were concerned — either on the fields of 
battle or in this very chamber... 

“To me this place is hallowed ground. Right heah, the men of my 
blood fought valiantly against those they deemed maurauders, suh. The 
spirits of the dead dwell heah. You were ill-advised to purchase it. 1 am 
not a rich man, suh; but I have lately come into some means, and I 
offer you the exact sum you paid." 

Ferguson laughed. ''Not for twice the sum !"' he said. 

"Ah!— You also would seem to set some special value on the place. 
Perhaps you like the climate? Believe me, suh, you may not find it so 
healthy as you imagine." 

"You can go to the devil with your legends and your traditions !"' 
jeered Ferguson derisively. ''It was a fair fight— North against South — 
and to the victors belong the spoils. I have bought this place, and no 
trickery shall set me out of it."' 

Shadleigh eyed him. For a moment there was stark madness, sheer 
murder, in his strange eyes. Ford saw that Ferguson's hand was thrust 
into his pocket, clutching the gun. Wrath swelled in the room, fermenting 
into a devil's brew. 

Then Shadleigh shrugged his high shoulders and broke into a hideous, 
cackling mirth. ''So be it!'"' he said. ''But it was not a fair fight when the 
Shadleighs were butchered heah, suh. I have learned that the captain of 
the troop of irregulars who shot them down, so that their blood mingled 
with the wine from spilled glasses on the table, was a certain Captain 
Ferguson. Perhaps only a coincidence, suh ?"' 

For saw Ferguson stagger as if he had been struck. 

"So I shall not go to the devil after all,'' Shadleigh ended, ‘because I 
leave him heah, upon these very premises. May you enjoy the spoils 
you mention — when you find them. They may cost you deah." 

He swung about with a certain dignity and left the room. Ferguson 
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swung after him, his face black with wrath, but Ford rushed out and 
grasped his wrist. Ferguson turned upon him, and then reeled and sub- 
sided in a chair, breathing heavily. Ford did not believe his condition to 
be serious, and trailed Shadleigh down the stairs. 

The girl was passing through the hall at that moment, and Shadleigh 
halted on the third tread from the bottom. She looked at him like a fasci- 
nated bird, seemed visibly to torce herselftomove away towards the back 
of the house. Shadleigh let out a fiendish cackle, and limped with amazing 
agility to the door which Ford held open for him. He seemed to be enjoy- 
ing himself hugely, but it was a devilish amusement. 

He looked at Ford with his great nose thrust forward, his yellow eyes 
malignant. "You wear an amazing tie—for a butler,’ he said with a 
chuckle. ''They'll change it to a black one—when they lay you out!" 

With that shot he was gone, leaving Ford slightly nonplussed, con- 
scious of his neckwear, which was striped in the colors ot his old college. 
Had he had time to plan his disguise, it would not have failed him so 
miserably, but he was chagrined as Shadleigh unhitched his horse, stepped 
to the back of the gray horse. Theold beast galloped off in a clumsy jolt. 

Margaret Ferguson met him in the hall, her face looking small, and 
white as a magnolia bloom set in the dusk. ''Who was that horrible 
man ?"' she asked. ''He looked at me as I can imagine Satan would. 
I felt hate coming out of him with his breath." 

Don't worry about him," said Ford. ''He isa relative of the family 
that once owned the house. He resents your stepfather having it. He 
wanted to buy it back from him." 

"It's more than that,'' she answered. ''There's a mystery — a terrible, 
hidden enmity in this place. Perhaps we've blundered into it— but I'm 
not sure. My stepfather doesn't invest lightly; especially since his financial 
reverses. —I wish Gerald would come back from his fishing.— But I'm 
not a coward!" she added as she left him. 


Vv 


CLEMENT FORD WENT SLOWLY up the stairs. He meant 
to have it out with Lindley Ferguson. The man was not only exposing 
himself to a peril that was slowly closing in—that might already have 
overtaken his son— but there was Margaret to think of. Ford knew that 
he himself was involved, too. Shadleigh's reference to the black tie which 
might be placed upon him by the undertaker showed that Shadleigh 
regarded him as one more victim. 
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That did not matter. He could take care of himself, win or lose—and 
he meant to win. But the statement that had staggered Ferguson, already 
losing morale and revealing his weakness, was that a Captain Ferguson 
had been implicated in the slaughter of the Southern officers. It should 
also tie up, somehow, with Ferguson's reason for buying this place and 
his staying here in the face of mystery and danger. 

As a client, Ferguson should be fair with him, Ford felt. He was sure 
that Ferguson was withholding vital matters that, once revealed, would 
help to solve the riddle. There must be a showdown. 

He was almost up the stairway when he heard the shot. It was not 
loud; it was muffled by the stout doors and walls of the solid old house. 
But Ford knew where it was, and he knew its target. 

He burst into the old ballroom. Lindley Ferguson lay in a sprawling 
heap before the great fireplace, face down, arms and legs flung wide. 
He seemed to have been shot from behind, though Ford knew how men 
spin about when shot as Ferguson had been. Blood welled thickly from 
the back of his skull, where the bullet had entered. It matted his hair, 
some of which was singed, and there were powder burns on the neck, 
showing that he had been shot at close range. The muzzle of the weapon 
must have almost touched him. 

As he turned Ferguson over, Ford glanced at the gun on the floor. 
Then he felt tor the pulse, which did not even flutter. It did not look 
like suicide, though the gun might be Ferguson's own, for there was no 
pistol in the pocket of the dressing-gown. There would be fingerprints, 
of course, but this was a case where prints might not count. 

Again Ford felt the evil influence in this old house. For a split second 
—for the first time in his lite— Ford felt a real sense of fear. He recalled 
Shadleigh's remark that he ''left the devil behind him."' And a chill in- 
vested Ford. His blood seemed suddenly cold and stagnant, and his 
heart hung between beats. 

He fought off the feeling, but it had been there, foul as the touch of 
a vampire bat at midnight—a momentary arrest of his own power to 
fight off this stark and terrible something which occupied the tragic 
chamber. For a few moments it seemed as if phantoms were crowding in, 
gathering about him with faces like skulls, and uniformed in gray that 
was bloodstained but frightfully transparent. 

The bullet had smashed out between Ferguson's eyes, leaving the 
splintered frontal-bone like a cracked nut. He had died instantly; but 
even so there was horror in his staring, glazing eyes. Ford closed them, 
held them closed. But weights were needed to keep the lids down. ‘They 
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strove to proclaim murder. There were red smears on the parquetry 
flooring — to which such stains were nothing new. 

Ford found that the door back of the screen, behind which he had 
stood so recently, was now bolted. The windows, too, were fastened. 

Ford opened the door to find a landing with built-in closets, and stairs 
leading down. The killer was well away by now. The gun on the floor 
had not been fired, he saw. Plainly, itwas murder, grim and stark. Those 
invisible hoofprints had been prophetic. Here was the death they were 
said to foretell. 

For a moment he deliberated. The authorities must come in on this 
now. They could not ignore it. True, it was miles to Tallapee, and there 
an unfriendly population. But there was Gerald's horse in the barn. The 
girl must ride it. He would tell her there had been an accident. She would 
not know the grief of an actual daughter, of course, though the shock 
would be great. 

He thought she could stand up under it. She might not have heard 
the shot, with the noise of the carpet-sweeper she had taken in there 
beyond the heavy door. Then the scream came to him.—A woman's 
scream of mortal terror. And there was no other woman in the house 
but Margaret. 


Ford flung himself down the wide treads, leaping the last half dozen, 
flinging himself against the door, back of which there was now only 
silence. It was locked on the inside, so he shot heavy slugs trom his gun 
into the lock, smashing it sufficiently for him to clear the tumbler and 
spring into the room with one cartridge still unfired, his smoking gun 
ready... 

The carpet-sweeper was in the center of the floor, the big rug was 
rumpled, but the place was empty. Margaret Ferguson was gone. 

There was no other door. The windows were tight. He searched the 
lower floor, which was only a basement, for the house proper commenced 
on the first floor. Underneath were arches of tabby cement, filled in with 
lattice work — storage for firewood and for the usual overflow of a house. 
This space had a dirt floor. 

Frenziedly he opened the front door and called out into the garden 
where bees droned and butterflies flitted and birds sang. He raced up the 
back stairs from the serving pantry and barged into the library through 
the door he had left unbolted. She might have fled there from the back 
of the house. She might have gonethereon some errand, found Ferguson's, 
body, screamed and swooned. 
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He cancelled that idea as soon as it was born. The scream had come 
from below. ; 

The library was vacant. Nothing there but the unfired gun, and the 
smears on the floor, down upon which the scarred portraits gazed un- 
winkingly. Ferguson had vanished—his body, rather, like the corpses 
of the black victims Parkin had spoken about. 

And Margaret was gone, too. Ford felt as if paralyzed by a blow 
over the heart, for he suddenly realized to the full what she meant to him 
— what she had meant from the first moment he had seen her. 

He tried the garden again, looking for clues that might guide him, 
but he found none that seemed recent enough. He was alone now and 
he felt comparatively powerless. He had certain threads, and he suspected 
others that might make up at least the strand of a rope that might lead 
him to the center of the labyrinth—a rope that would eventually hang 
somebody. But this was an imperative crisis, and it called for immediate 
action. 

He would find little help at Tallapee save an antagonistic and stupid 
constable, who would likely want to arrest Ford himself, and certainly 
would take color from Shadleigh. And Shadleigh was in it. 

Ford would find more prejudice at the county seat, to which he must 
telephone. He could send urgent wires to his own connections up north, 
of course, but that would take time, and meanwhile Margaret, who 
could not be far away, might be subjected to indignity, torture— even 
death. 

The grim present pressed upon him. To leave here might seal the 
fate of the girl whom he realized he loved, and who—though he did not 
flatter himself at any time— Ford believed was not far from loving him. 
Yet he had to go; ride to where he could get to a wire. He was not much 
of a horseman, but he could have mounted and controlled a wild mus- 
tang, in the mood that surged up within him against this mystery— the 
odds — the horror of it all. 

The stall, the barn, held nothing. There was still the barest chance 
that Margaret might have seen, heard or guessed something of what 
had happened to her stepfather; that her scream had not been one of 
fright and surrender; but that she had galloped off for assistance. 

That proved to be but a slender reed; one that had never even grown. 
For saddle, blanket, halter, bridle, and martingale were all there, as 
Ford himself had taken them off. The horse had been either turned loose 
or led out bare of all rigging. Thé back doors to the stable were un- 
fastened, and outside there were hoofmarks fresh in the dirt, beside them 
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other prints the same as the webbed spoor which he had found by the 
wall. These led on for a short distance beside the hoofprints, and then 
ended suddenly where the hoofs showed signs of a mad plunging that 
broke to a racing gallop as if the fiend had vaulted to the back of the 
frenzied brute. 

Ford swung about. To walk to the village would mean more than 
two hours, and he could not bear to leave the place without a thorough 
search. The girl mus¢ be close at hand. The body of Ferguson, too, was 
surely nearby. The manor held more than one secret. 

This was his most baffling case, and in it not merely his reputation, 
but his own safety were concerned. His heart, moreover, was so wrung 
by it that it was no easy matter to bring to bear his trained brain and 
brilliant imagination, to sift wheat from chaff. 

He had begun to see things dimly, asa scientist glimpses the shadowy 
forms of certain deadly germs in the plasma he studies, germs that may 
not be filtered or defined. The footsteps which the girl had heard upon the 
stairs— there was a start there. But the spoils that Shadleigh had men- 
tioned as likely to cost Ferguson dear, what were they ? 

Had Gerald been captured and forced into telling what he knew of 
Ferguson's reason for buying the place? Ferguson, a descendant of the 
commander of the men who had, from the viewpoint of Shadleigh and 
the other citizens of Tallapee, butchered the young southrons. Ford's 
brain raced like an overcharged dynamo that needs a transtormer be- 
fore it gives controlled light or power. He strove to pierce the veil, to 
assemble what little he had into something tangible. 

He had a belief—more hunch than conviction— that Shadleigh and 
the man in the canvas jacket were one and the same. The beard had 
been disguise; he had not noted the eyes in that dim light, but the beaked 
nose stood out in memory as it had in reality. 

Shadleigh might be the man who had worn the cloak, carried the 
blood, engineered the death of Ferguson, brought about Margaret's dis- 
appearance. Ford refused to think her dead. Shadleigh could not have 
done this thing alone. He had accomplices. But Ford could see him as 
a homicidal maniac, actuated by a sadism that might be inbred, nurtured 
by sense of injury, and watered by an ancient grudge. . . 

It was a brief reverie, but slowly something began to crystallize, a 
vague pattern announced itself in the fabric woven by his swiftly shuttling 
thoughts. . 

Then thought tell from him like a loose garment. Hoofbeats, gallop- 
iing fast on the haunted highway ! 
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Gun in hand, he raced to the front. He saw a slim girl astride a 
horse that was blown, but still spirited. She was hatless, and her bobbed 
hair stood out in elfin locks of black. Her eyes were black pools of ink 
in a face that was pale, but touched with color by fast riding. Her lips 
were vivid. She was in riding breeks, and wore black boots. Ford sensed 
a scarlet bow at her throat. 

She was a little beauty, and Ford knew that she must be the girl 
Margaret had praised, Ferguson decried: Gerald's girl friend, Mildred 


Tulliver. 
“Are you the man Parkin brought out here?'' she asked as, with 


small but resolute hands, she brought down the sweating chestnut. ''He 
said you were a butler."' 

Ford resolved to trust her. The girl was not merely pretty. She was 
certainly not ''white trash,'' as Ferguson had summarily classed her. 
She had breeding, she was attractive, and she was desperately troubled. 
He liked her. 

I'm Clement Ford," he said. "I'm not a butler. I think I might be 
called a friend of Margaret Ferguson. I haven't met Gerald. You are 
Miss Tulliver .. .?"' 

“Where is Gerald >" she asked. ''I must see him. He was to see me 
this morning. He promised. I—I'm atraid something has happened to 
him." 

“Why do you think that ?" asked Ford. 

She lid from her horse, lithe and passionate. ''I feel it—here,'' she 
answered, and tapped her breast. ''Gerald and I love each other. Per- 
haps you can't understand." 

"'T can understand," said Ford. 

The girl looked at him and nodded, believing him. "I am an in- 
vestigator, a detective,'' he went on . ''Gerald is not here. His step-sister 
has disappeared. So has his father. Gerald's horse came home without 
him early this morning... ."' 

"And you are standing here doing nothing ?'' she demanded passion- 
ately, ''while they may all be dead." 

“I was waiting for someone to help me, someone who was a friend 
and who could be trusted. Someone who would send messages for help. 
It is needed, and I dare not leave here. If you told me what you know, 
it might mean everything. — You know Shadleigh >" 

. "That devil? He wanted me to find out from Gerald why they had 
come here.— He is not human. He is not a true Shadleigh; for there is 
colored blood in him. 
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"He used to be poor, but lately he has had money. He gave me this 
to tell him about Gerald. He thought I could be bought. — Look !"' 

She fumbled in a pocket and showed Forda fifty-dollar bill. He glanced 
at it, returned it to her. ''Hang on to that," he said. ''We may be able 
to use that... "' 

"I'd like to choke Shadleigh with it!"' she flamed. 

"Perhaps you can," he said. ''You did not tell him anything ?" 

She looked at Ford indignantly. "I told him I loved Gerald, and he 
grinned at me and said there were other ways; for me not to be a little 
fool, but to think it over, and that there might be more money. He said 
to put it under my pillow and dream on it; and to find out what I could 
from Gerald the next time I saw him. I didn't see him again." 

Ford gave her a nod. She clung to his steady glance as a drowning 
person might clutch at an overhanging branch. It looked as if Shad- 
leigh, impatient to find out what he wanted to know, and spurred per- 
haps by blood lust, had tried one of the ''the other ways.'' He seemed 
to be free with his money. 

The darkness was beginning to disappear. Like steam on a mirror, 
it began to clear slowly. "You came straight from Tallapee ?"' he asked 
her. 

She nodded mutely, still hanging to his glance. She could see his 
features turn as if to stone, his eyes become menacing in a deep, just 
and implacable wrath. He was not merely thelaw, then; he was eminently 
a man who meant to right a wrong, a lover who intended to avenge. 

“JT didn't gallop until } was out of town," she said. ''Of course, some 
one may have seen me; but no one could have passed me. It is the 
only road." 

"You didn't see anything of Shadleigh ?"' 

"No." 

Either Shadleigh had turned aside through the stiff brush, which was 
not very likely, or he had made a detour along some ridden trail, and 
come circling back. Ford felt as if the man was even then within a few 
yards of both of them. 

He lowered his voice. You can help, if you want to,'' he said to the 
girl. "I can't leave here. Where else, not far away, can you send tele 
grams? I don't want to run a chance of a leak at Tallapee." 

He did not tell her that he doubted if she would be allowed to get 
that far. Even if she did, the messages would soon become common 
talk. He knew that they would not believe rules to apply to a stranger's 
affairs. 
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“T can ride to Medisto,"' she said. ''It isn't very far. Of course I'll 
do it!" 

He wrote on pages torn from his notebook. (One to his own office, 
in code; another to Arlington, Ferguson's attorney; a third to his own 
lawyer; a fourth to a Federal agent, and the fifth to his triend Jim Clay- 
born, war ace and round-the-world flier. He took some money from his 
wallet. 

"I'll pay to’ them," she said. ''I'll pay fo' them out of Shadleigh's 
dirty money." 

“Wisest not,"' he said. ''We'll keep that intact. Look here; I'll give 
you other bills for it, and I'll keep it." 

She gave him a look but did not question him. Even as hate seemed 
to flow out of Shadleigh, Ford emanated contidence. She took the ten- 
dollar bills he gave her in exchange for the fifty, with one other to pay 
for the wires. ''Get back to Tallapee by a back road," he told her. ''Go 
home, and stay there until you hear from me or Gerald." 

"You're going to find him ?"' she asked breathlessly. 

"I'm going to find him," said Ford. It was senseless to word to her 
his thought— that he might find him dead. "You do your best. I'll do 
mine,'' he wound up. 

''Give me a lift up,'' she answered. ''My horse is breathed." 

She seemed welded to her steed as she left, and Ford watched her 
with admiration. Margaret had been right; the girl was thoroughbred. 

He looked up at the house. He had a strong feeling that they ‘had 
been watched, and he waited until she was out of sight over the rise, 
galloping along the highway between the marshes, before he moved. 

If she failed to get through to Medisto. . . ! Ford threw that thought 
aside. Such things were on the knees of the gods, and he tossed them 
a grim little pagan prayer. There was upon him the determination of a 
vowed knight, donning armor, as he fully loaded his gun. Alone he now 
had to fight against unknown and mysterious forces which had already 
ambushed the Fergusons and would be waiting for his first act of ag- 
gression. 

The steps on the stairs that Margaret had heard. That was the first 
lead to follow. Whatever slight credence he might give to ghosts, Ford 
was certain that disembodied spirits could not walk like material beings. 
The steps meant only one thing; that the stairs were double. There was 
space in the walls, and someone had walked on the far side of what 
seemed to be merely the outer wall. The house which went back to the 
days when Carolina planters were allied with pirates and smugglers, 
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openly arraigned as such by the King's Collector, was built for jugglery. 

Ford carefully considered the house from every angle, noting the 
chimneys and their dimensions, the placement of windows. He investigated 
the room below the outside kitchen. It was a cellar, pure and simple. 
The walls were solid, the ground was packed dirt. There was no trickery 
there. 

Then he went through the house, room by room. He sounded for 
secret panels, and found nothing. If there were any, they were well con- 
cealed, deadened against revealing sounds of hollowness when the walls 
were pounded upon. It would take many men and many hours to make 
certain, and that not without tearing much down. 

He searched the girl's own room, where the dainty garments in the 
closet, the flowers in bowls and vases, proclaimed her recent presence. 
These things served to set the lines deeper in his face. 

He investigated Ferguson's own quarters more thoroughly, and reached 
the conclusion that the room had been gone through recently by someone 
else; someone who was seeking something. It might have been while he 
was outside in the barn, talking to the girl. The whole house had that 
air of sheltering eyes unseen, ears invisible. 

The day was closing when hecametothe front porch to get some fresh 
air and to gaze up and down the road, at the sky, for some sign of aid. 

The hours had passed, with Margaret missing, her father dead, and 
he had accomplished nothing. 

A low, sing-song droning came to him. Over the main morass above 
the slowly rising mist he saw that same shape that he had seen before, 
like a gliding dragon, with pendulous neck, turtle head, and eyes glowing 
faintly green. The sound varied in pitch, moaning. 

It was possible, he told himself, that the something was only a plane; 
very likely a pusher rather than pullertype, with the propeller back of the 
pilot, the fuselage camoutlaged, the engines mufiled. Then it dipped, and 
the green lights vanished in the tog. 

Ford went back into the house, turning into the room where he had 
last heard Margaret singing before she screamed. His flashlight stabbed 
the gloom with its white beam. 

It was at that moment that he heard the mysterious footsteps, over- 
head. He listened, tense; and suddenly he knew that there was swift and 
stealthy movement in the room, behind him. He felt a faint current of 
air. 

Even as he whirled, a naked, giant arm, slippery with grease, was 
flung over his shoulder. Vising fingers grasped his throat. The tingers 
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were not oiled; they choked offhis wind, dug back of his windpipe, clench- 
ing off the bloodstream in his arteries. 

Ford dropped his flashlight to grab his assailant's wrist. The ray 
was not cut off, but from the floor it showed a gaping section of the 
paneled wall beside the fireplace. 

So swift and fierce was the attack that Ford, half strangled, could 
hardly cope with the big, almost naked black. Before he could use his 
gun, another hand caught his own wrist, grinding the carpal bones in 
agony hard to sustain. Except for his hands, the man was smeared all 
over with some rancid smelling, viscous stuff that gave an adversary no 
chance to maintain a hold. 

Ford was a good fighter, and he was in good condition; but seized 
from behind he was no match for this man whose flesh was like solid 
rubber, and whose sinews were like steel. He was outweighed and out- 
maneuvered. The other, coming forward on bare, almost noiseless feet, 
had sprung at him, throwing Ford off balance as the giant achieved his 
two holds. 

But Ford, though his brain was becoming congested, flashes of tire 
searing across it, was not done. He was dying for lack of oxygen, and 
his most seemed far from enough, was waning with every second he 
could not breathe. He leaped, twined his legs in a desperate grip about 
those of his assailant. In one spasmodic and prodigious effort, he tore 
loose the grasp on his throat, though the man's nails rent his flesh and 
brought the hot blood. 

Together, they fell to the floor, struggling and writhing, sending the 
urning flashlight aside. By its light, Ford sent home a smash into which 
he put everything he had left, and rejoiced to see it crack against the 
other's jaw. Ford's knuckles were smashed in with the impact, for seem- 
ingly he had struck granite. The man grunted when Ford's fist hit his 
chin, and the back of his head hit the floor. 

Then he rolled on top of Ford, and a knee ground into the investi- 
gator's belly; he sought a fresh grip on Ford's throat. 

During the struggle, Ford's gun went off, but the shot went wild. The 
flame seared the other's arm, and he gave out a bellow of wrath; and 
while Ford battled for supremacy, a second man came gliding out from 
the opening in the wall. 

It could not last, now, of course. One of the pair took his legs; the 
other his arms, and his throat was clamped again. 

"Don't fight so hahd, buccra,"' said the newcomer with a throaty 
chuckle. ''We ain’ gwine kill you— yit!"' 
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THEY HAD HIS GUN, his body was wrenched and bleeding 
as the two carried him down steep stairs. His arms bound, he was but 
a feebly squirming bundle when they set him down in a crypt-like place 
lit dimly by a lantern. There they investigated the rope that pinioned his 
arms, and then one of them took the lantern and marched ahead while 
the other prodded him along a passage to an open space where other 
lanterns hung. 

Both his captors were good-humored with him, but it was the good 
nature of the slaughterhouse. Ford was still upset by the savage onset. 
The two of them had mauled him hard, in the final bout. He had striven 
to retain his sense of direction. He believed he must now be under the 
garden, toward the road. The passage had been a long one. There was 
a long rough table at the far end of the chamber, and on it, bound and 
motionless and seemingly insensible, lay Margaret Ferguson. At either 
end of the table, two big candles guttered in the vagrant draughts. Be 
hind it there sat a hooded figure, obscure and for the moment remote 
as a Grand Inquisitor. The figure appeared to be wearing a long robe 
or cloak, with a capote that was drawn over the head, so shadowing 
the features. 

To either side there appeared crude vaulted arches, some of which 
were closed by doors and others of which led to dark corridors. Some 
were blank. One of these openings was directly behind the seated figure, 
and stairs led up from it. Those stairs, Ford surmised, should lead to 
some masked opening close to the wall. This figure, silent and sinister, 
might well be the one that had slithered over the wall while Ferguson 
and Ford watched the previous night. 

There was no sight of Ferguson's body, or pathic younger man 
who should be Gerald. Ford's eyes searched the gloom as he stood 
between the two giants who guarded him, one on either side, their arms 
tolded. 

The skins of his guards gave oft high lights from the oiled surfaces. 
The lanterns and candles revealed their muscles, the superb anatomy 
of their torsos, their swelling thighs and calves. They wore only short 
trunks of dark red cloth. Ford had an idea that they were stimulated by 
some sort of drug. It might not be heroin— more likely a form of 
cannabis indica, distilled from local herbs or plants. These were Gullah 
men. They lived largely as had their sires, only three generations from 
the jungles of Benin. 
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Those recent ancestors had been the last shipment of ''black ivory" 
to be landed in the States. The Emancipation Act had been signed, and 
they had been turned loose on these Southern sea-islands to fend for 
themselves. They had their own dialect, their funeral customs, their old 
beliefs, their sorcerers and witch-women. A man like Shadleigh, if he 
had some of their savage blood in him, as Mildred Tulliver averred, 
would know how to handle them. He would be able to mold them to 
his own purpose. 

That this was Shadleigh, seated behind Margaret's limp body, Ford 
had no doubt. His silence was partly mockery, Ford thought, and partly 
with a desire to be impressive. He wanted the setting to be etched on the 
mind and soul of his latest captive, to daunt him. Ford was thankful 
for the respite. His brain was clearing, and there was still a chance. 

The cellar was rudely furnished. On a stand he saw the glint of metal, 
also a lamp. The glints came from knives or tools, and from Ford's 
gun, which one of his guards had set down. These men were proud 
of their brawn, contemptuous of the man whom they had subdued. Again 
their mien suggested to Ford some special stimulation. 

Ford measured the distances. Behind him, in dense shadow, his fingers 
began to writhe, his hands to move, a fraction of d&n inch at a time, 
so as not to betray him by the action of any muscles in the light. The 
two stood watching the hooded figure with fixed intensity, with 
the eagerness of leashed hounds waiting to be set free, so they may bay 
and slay. 

Abruptly the figure rose, thrust back the hood, revealing glittering 
eyes, a nose like a great beak, like the striking, killing mandibles of a 
carnivorous bird. It was Judah Shadleigh, and his lips writhed as he 
spoke gloatingly. 

"The butler with the gaudy tie!'' he jeered. "Clement Ford, detective 
extraordinary, summoned by Lindley Ferguson, who is now nothing. 
— Hired as his protector. Ha!" 

Shadleigh had doubtless found something on Ferguson's body, or 
in his room, that led to this information, Ford decided. The prisoner 
made no reply. Not to answer might enrage Shadleigh, who was surely 
a little mad. That might help to divert him from Ford's final move, if 
he got a chance to make it. It would be a last attempt, and either it 
would succeed or he would perish. 

As he gazed at Margaret's form he did not mean to fail. 

“T have been curious as to why this Northerner came here," Shad- 
leigh went on. ''I was still more curious after I considered him as the 
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descendant of the Captain Ferguson, who helped to murder my own 
illustrious ancestors in this very house." 

“If they were still living,'' said Ford, ''would you be one of them ? 
Would you live in the house — or in the quarters ?"' 

That was a shrewd stroke. It lashed Shadleigh into a frenzy which 
he could hardly control. Foam showed on his lips. He was not far from 
an epileptic fit. And it weakened his command over his two followers. 
Not much, perhaps; but it somehow stirred emotions in their wizened 
minds, so disturbing the situation. 

Shadleigh mastered himself at last and went on. ''You fool! You 

‘think yourself a wise one. But we have puzzled you, and when you 
got too meddlesome we brought you here.— As we have brought others 
— interferers who were not of the brotherhood. They were strangled 
either by Leo there, or by Lupus— strangled slowly until their eyes hung 
out upon their cheeks and their prayers were but wheezing gasps. Then 
they were laid upon the highway for clowns to find and gaze at. Those 
clowns proclaimed them slain by the ‘haunts’ of Skull Manor. But while 
they fled to spread the news, we took the bodies and flung them to the 
great lizards in the marsh. We sacrificed them to the great winged crea- 
ture that dwells there."' 

It was plain that this halfcrazed, man had organized some sort of 
cult that hid deeper devices. The dead blacks of Parkin's story, then, 
were not a myth. They had been killed here in this cellar, and atter 
exhibition they had been fed to the swamp alligators. Doubtless Leo and 
Lupus believed in the monster of the marsh. 

Ford also was not dead now only because Shadleigh thought to wrest 
information from him which he had failed to get from either Ferguson, 
his son, or his stepdaughter. But there would be no clemency for Ford, 
in any event. Gerald, he feared, was dead. As for Margaret, this fiend 
might have the designs of a satyr ! 

Again Ford's fingers busied themselves, stealthily, his wrists straining 
against the cords. 

''Ford,"' said Shadleigh, ‘when those Northern butchers killed the 
flower of Southern chivalry, they overlooked one thing. That gathering 
in the house here planned a final thrust that would have swept Sherman 
into the sea. Families had melted down their plate and sold it; they had 
impoverished themselves to their last cent in order to equip them. They 
had with them the very sinews of war; pay for soldiers, money for sup- 
plies, for bribes, for runners of contraband, for arms. 

“When the man who was hanged as a spy warned them with his 
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last breath, they hid that treasure—hid it cleverly.and well. Not even 
I knew of its existence." 

"Why should you?" jeered Ford. Now he knew why Ferguson had 
bought the house, and why he had so stubbornly hung on to it. The 
Scot and Shadleigh had one impulse in common; one source they sought 
tor power: Money. 

"I guessed that Ferguson had some hidden motive in coming here," 
Shadleigh went on, his words stumbling a bit but gaining control. "I 
desired to keep this house inviolate, a shrine. So I practiced certain 
weird effects that you have suspected. These hoofs''—he displayed two 
wooden blocks with horseshoes nailed upon them — ''worked at the right 
hour, and just at the head of those stairs, produced the phantom horse- 
man. Heavy solutions of chlorates and nitrates crystallizedinto suspended 
cords were the mystic lights. The footprints, the prints of the claws, were 
alligator feet fastened upon shoes." 

Dressed as he was, Ford acknowledged the clever fantasy that he had 
not guessed. 

And the dragon with the green eyes and the long neck which we saw 
over the marsh ?"' he asked, his fingers busy back of him the while. 
"I might have solved that also." 

Shadleigh laughed derisively. 

Ford did not push the matter. It might not pay to confound Leo or 
Lupus too suddenly. 

The young fool, Gerald,'' Shadleigh continued, "tried to escape. He 
got hurt for his pains, and his skull, 1 fear, is fractured. If he recovers, 
he may be useful in case you prove otherwise. As for Ferguson, a fum- 
bling fool let him get out a weapon and then shot him, clumsily. But 
we found the old diary upon him, the diary of Captain Ferguson which 
told of how the Northern soldiers had learned, long after, that there had 
been a pay chest that they left behind. It was too late then to seek — 
rightfully. Peace had been declared—though never accepted by us of 
the South. 

"So this Northern hound comes sneaking on the trail of gold. Now, 
what did he tell you, Ford? You were his trusted detective, his spy. 
He must have told you.— Tell me! If not—there is a pan of charcoal, 
and there are blades and pincers and tongs—a lamp. Gerald was to 
have known them—that oaf who made love to Mildred Tulliver. You 
shall know them, if you are not wise.—Or perhaps we shall practise 
them upon the girl here; this fair, frail maiden. And in your sight. There 
may be other matters..." 
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Ford got his hand up another inch. Thecords had cut into him so that 
the blood trickled over his fingers, but he felt no pain, only a super- 
human ability to endure and to make an intense effort under the spur 
of Shadleigh's diabolical threats and hinted abominations. 

He saw Margaret's figure twitch. He thought he heard her moan. 

"You are making plenty of money, Shadleigh,"' he said. ''Why should 
you need this pay-chest ?"' 

‘What do you man ?" 

"Just what I said," Fordtoldhim. '' You wanted this house left alone. so 
your confederates should have a place to print from their. plates. | know 
that you have passed counterfeit bills. I have proof of it. Shall I tell you 
the series, describe the portrait — the one slipthat Paul the Penman made?" 

Shadleigh lifted and spread his arms, his hands. He was the incar- 
nation of a foul bird, enraged, about to swoop down upon its prey. 

Ford had reached the haft of the thin blade which he carried in a 
sheath sewn into the back of his trousers, close by the strap and buckle, 
much as a carpenter carries a rule. This weapon was of steel so finely 
tempered, so thin, that it curved with his body, fitting snubly. The handle 
was not much thicker, but the weapon would bite like the tooth of an 
adder, though far deeper and quite as deadly. The trick was one which 
he had learned trom a Levantine smuggler. He had been searched before 
when his investigations had led him into trouble, but never had it been 
found upon him. 

He had to get it clear, to twist it so that it would sever the rope which 
now ,gnawed against the living cords of his wrist. He wanted to get 
Shadleigh away from the table, from the girl; to throw him out of con- 
trol and get his big blacks confused. Everything had to be pertectly timed. 

"I've got one of those bills in my pocket now, Shadleigh. The testimony 
of the person you gave it to will be forthcoming. As for your tricks, 
they were the gestures of a mountebank— the claws, the lights, the hoof 
beats. Any property man in a traveling show could duplicate them. 
That pig's blood, spilled on the road, too! All tricks, except the men you 
had strangled. — You'll burn for those, Shadleigh !"' 

Now the blade was in his fingers, slicingthrough the rope and through 
his own flesh, but freeing him. He watched Shadleigh narrowly. 

"As for the monster in the marsh, I fancy that is an idea of the pals 
of Paul the Penman. But they'll not burn just as you do, for you have 
blood that is not mere pig's blood on your hands, Shadleigh." 

The man went mad at that. He rushed from behind the table— and 
Ford struck. He darted sidewise, drove his steel between the lower ribs 
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of the man on his right. who had stood half stupefied, listening to these 
bared secrets. wondering. muddled. ; 

Ford changed his weapon to his left hand and dodged the big Gullah 
as he sank down. The next instant he had caught up the gun from the 
table, and the teel of the hard rubber butt was like a lungful of fresh, 
sweet air to a soul in Hades. 

He sliced the arm of the other Gullah to the bone, from biceps to 
wrist. The man stared at the bright blood spurting in little fountains. 

Ford bent his own elbow, steadying to a nice aim. 

Shadleigh had retreated, however, and now he stood over Margaret, 
a knife gleaming in his hand. The girl was conscious now, but hardly 
able to move, tied as she was. 

"Her life for mine,'' Shadleigh bargained. ‘Let me up those stairs. 
—I have no gun, or I would shoot it out with you now. But let me up 
those steps and I will not harm her. . ."' 

Ford's grim lips twitched into a half smile. He squeezed the trigger — 
once—twice—and the knife fell from Shadleigh's palsied hand as he 
toppled. 

Quickly then, Ford cut the bonds of the girl he loved, speaking to her, 
reassuring her. The Gullah whose arm he had slashed was against the 
wall, very much tamed now. 

"Fo' Gawd's sake,'' he begged. ''Don't let me bleed to death.'' His 
fellow lay with two great hands clasped over his wound. 

A third man came charging down the passage his skin shining. Ile 
wore a sleeveless shirt and short white pants. He had a gun holstered. 

‘Too many men come!" he shouted, then he stopped short and clutch- 
ed at his weapon." 

Ford mercifully hit him in the shoulder, sent him staggering back. He 
knew that everything was over now, that Mildred Tulliver had sent the 
telegrams and that this was the answer. But it had been touch and go. 
Blood had clogged on his throat, still dripped from his. wirsts. He had 
won, but he was very weary. 


Margaret Ferguson was like a wilting lily, though she strove to hold 
herself erect.—Clayborn in his flying helmet, entering the next moment, 
looked like the Archangel Michael to Ford. 

"Take over, Clay, will you?" he said. ''Clean out this place. Look 
for Lindley Ferguson's body, and look for his son, Gerald.—I put that 
in the wires." 

"You did," said the flier. ''We've hada fine time. You look as if you'd 
been busy yourself. More power to you!" he added with a glance of 
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approval at Margaret. ''Boy, you fixed things. They gave me a nice 
ship with a persuader in front, and a few eggs. That army flier is one 
swell guy. We found that faked-up pusher, and we laid a couple of 
hot eggs close to them in the pond in the marsh. The federal agent has 
them in tow. They came clean. There should be a stack of phony dough 
right here. We'll find it.— You go on upstairs." 

He grinned as Ford moved off, tired but triumphant. The cellar filled 
with the searchers of the government, some giving treatment to Leo 
and Lupus and to the sentry, whom they had surprised and whom 
Ford had winged. 

It was not long before Clayborn came upstairs. 

"We found the young chap alive,"' he announced. ''He ought to pull 
through. But—"' 

"She knows," said Ford. ''I told her that her stepfather had been 
killed." 

Margaret Ferguson smiled at Ford. ''You saved me,'' she said. 

Clayborn, at the door, looked at the wall. ''That isn't all they found," 
he said. "They've got the outfit—the plates, press and paper. But they 
also dug into the base of the big chimney, thinking that it was strange 
that the brickwork should have been carried down so far. There was a 
loose stone. The G. M. pulled it out, and he found a hollow in the wall. 
It was stufied full of old bills!" 

The pay-chest of the young Southerners, the forlorn hope of the South 
for a last thrust! Many men besides Ferguson had died for it— Shad- 
leigh the aristocrat as well as Judah Shadleigh. 

"Quite a chunk of jack,'' said Clayborn. ''But— here's the kick in it. 
You've got to hear this before I duck. It was just loose in the walls — 
must have been stufied in there in a hurry by someone who expected to 
get it out soon — because it was all chewed to bits by rats! I could tell 
from a few fragments that part of it was Union money and part was 
Confederate bills. But they're both equally valueless now." 

Faded glory! Fairy gold turned to dust. Ford did not even consider 
it any further. Neither did Margaret. He held his fortune—and hers— 
within the hollow of his arm. Herheadwas on his shoulder, their troubles 
were largely forgotten; and the past was blotted out as their lips met in 
their first kiss. 








> a as oe PASS ¥ by MAJOR FE. Q, x. 


TIME: The late '20s 
PLACE: Afghanistan 


This account of an exploit by the famous Lawrence of Arabia 

was written by an ex-member of the British Intelligence, 

under the pseudonym of “Major F.Q.X."' It was presented 

as a true story of the facts behind the headlines, and is no 

more fantastic than the other stories about the famous T. E. 

Lawrence; beyond that, the editor would not want to commit 
himself. 


THE SMALL, ILL-SMELLING ROOM seemed to sway with the 
motion of many bodies. The air throbbed with the intoning of strange, 
weird incantations: 

“La illah-huill Allah 

Ve Mohamet resoul ullah !'' 
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There was a moment's silence; then the one who stood apart from the 
others commenced speaking. H1e was a broad, rather short man. About 
his head was swathed a vari-colored turban. His robes stamped him as 
a priest, a Holy Man of Islam. 

The message he imparted stirred strange emotions in his listeners. ‘The 
throng of white-robed figures before him began again to sway back and 
forth, to interrupt his harangue with sharp, angry cries. 

He was speaking to them of betrayal and heresy; of a king who had 
become an infidel, who would sell the honor of his race for gold, who 
had set the customs of the West above the sacred traditions of Islam! 

A curse upon the miscreant and his detenders! cried the white-robed 
flock. A traitor and a barterer, an infidel and an unbeliever, he must go! 
Away with him! The hour for the vengeance of Islam had struck! 

This cry soon was to ring throughout the land, was to rouse up in 
mad rebellion the people of the hills and plains, of the river valleys and 
the strange still towns of the Hindu Kush. 

It was to become the war cry of all Afghanistan and blast Amanullah 
from the throne of his fathers. 


History would know this and would record it. But would 
history record the fact the muscular, swarthy "Priest of Islam" was in 
reality a young Englishman who had once strolled the halls of Oxford? 

Would it record the fact that the famous Lawrence who won the desert 
sheiks and tribesmen of Arabia to the banners of England in the World 
War, had struck again on behalf of his flag and country, had ousted a 
king whose treaty with Russia had placed the whole of British India in 
jeopardy ? ; 

Certainly this would never be revealed it the British government could 
help it! 

The desire to avoid publicity was founded on justifiable grounds, for 
if the secret leaked out Britain stood in danger of war with the Soviets. 

And that, at least for the present, must be avoided if possible. 

When Amanullah signed his treaty with the rulers of Moscow, the 
“Brass Hats'' at No. 10 Downing street were faced with a desperate 
situation. According to the the provisions of the pact, the Afghan mon- 
arch agreed to permit the Russian troops free entry through Aghanistan 
to the Khyber Pass in the event of a war between Russia and Great 
Britain. 

Unless something were done to remove Amanullah and nullify his 
treaty, Russia might precipitate a situation which would result in her 
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gaining possession of India before England could get a force of sufli- 
cient size overseas to prevent her. 

But Moscow knew how England would feel in the matter, and had 
instructed M. Stark, her Ambassador to Afghanistan, to make a state- 
ment which would leave the British no room for doubt. 

Speaking at Kabul, the Afghan capital, M. Stark said: "If any foreign 
power strives to interfere with the reigning sovereign of Afghanistan, his 
throne will be backed to the fullest extent by the Russian Government." 

The English rulers found themselves in the unhappy position of the 
man who was destined to be damned if he didn't and damned if he did. 

But No. 10 Downing street has ever been resourceful. 

Why could a secret agent not be dispatched to Afghanistan to foment 
a rebellion and remove Amanullah from his throne without leaving 
any trace behind that would connect the ''coup" with great Britain? 

And if such a secret agent were to be dispatched, who was better 
equipped for the job than Lawrence of Arabia? 

So Lawrence got the assignment. 


When he went into Arabia in the World War he donned the garb 
of the natives, spoke their language, stained his features nut brown 
and became, to all intents and purposes, an Arab of the Arabs. He 
adopted similar tactics in Afghanistan. 

Newspaper correspondents reported that they located him dwelling in 
a house on a back street in Kabul, posing as a Holy Man of Islam! 

As a priest, Lawrence decried Amanullah's attempts to ''westernize"’ 
Afghanistan through the introduction of many European customs and 
the abrogation of many Afghan social practices and religious rites. On 
these grounds he ‘'denounced"' the Afghan ruler as a traitor and a heretic 
who had proved "untrue" to the "gods ot his race." 

The "Holy War" preached by Lawrence, masquerading as an Islamic 
Priest, swept the country like a flame. ‘Through Ghazni and Mushaki, 
fragrant in the valley of the Paltu; across the flat domain of Ghorband; 
far up the windswept heights of Bebakhel and Matun; to Shahtori and 
Margha and Kanigoorum flew the word of rebellion and demand for 
atonement. 

The Afghans in their swart dwellings of sun-baked mud and clay; 
the Tajiks in their fields and trading shops; the warlike Pathans who 
roam the wild desolation of the Southern frontier in sheepskin coats, 
armed with long thin rifles which shoot straight as the lighting bolts 
of Allah, took up the flaming call. As one man they rose to answer it. 
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With Bacha Sakao, the ''water boy," at their head, they marched on 
the capital and demanded Amanullah's abdication. 

The bewildered King gazed panic-stricken trom his palace window over 
the arid plain beyond the city walls. He looked on a sea of gleaming 
spears and rifles. Countless banners whipped and lashed in a wind driv- 
ing across the yellow sands and stirring up fragile clouds which rolled 
and billowed about the bodies of white, sweat-streaked horses and the 
flowing robes of thousands of tribesmen. The King knew a word of com- 
mand would turn them into a gigantic, dreadful machine of destruction. 

He signed his abdication. 

Lawrence was seen a short time after this by newspapermen who 
reported him as heading rapidly for home. He was declared aboard a 
ship en route to Britain. 

Correspondents sought to follow the vessel. Crowds of reporters were 
on the dock when the vessel reached England. Lawrence, however, had 
disappeared. One report had it that he was taken overside one night, put 
aboard a British destroyer and secretly landed. 

Newspapermen subsequently reported that a man listed on the rolls of 
the British Army as ‘Private Shaw" looked so much like Lawrence he 
could have deceived the doorman of a speakeasy. However, ''Shaw'' 
knew “nothing about Lawrence’ and thought ‘'Amanullah" was the 
name of a new cigarette. 

All this, undoubtedly, for the benefit of the Soviets. 

However, whether or not Russia succeeded in linking Amanullah's 
fall with Lawrence and No. 10 Downing street, the fact remains that 
the King who signed the dangerous treaty with Moscow was ''out''; 
and that the ruler who: now sat in Kabul, was known to be favorable 
to Great Britain and determined that Afghanistan should not serve as 
an open doorway to British India for Russia. 


OUT OF THE 
MISTS OF TIME 


by WILLIAM BENTON FRAZIER 


TIME: 1909 


PLACE: An American University. 


A strange gripping tale of hatred that spanned centuries to 
be embodied in two students who detested each other at 
first sight. 


1. Statement of Professor Henry Wesley, January 13, 1909. 


NO ONE COULD HAVE BEEN more shocked than I at the 
terrible news of yesterday. My mind is in a turmoil —I find it impossible 
to readjust myself to this thing which has disturbed the peace of our 
university. 

As for my opinion, I can truthfully say that I can formulate none. All 
the evidence seems to point to the guilt of Jordan, but something within 
me cries out when I would damn him as a murderer. Ericson, that great 
bull of a young man, was my chief delight— his translations of Tacitus 
were things of beauty. Jordan was a good student, too; and here is the 
point that I teel it my duty to make plain: there was an antipathy between 
Jordan and Ericson. 
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This was obvious in the classroom disputes over the meanings of 
obscure passages; they used to argue fiercely, and it was evident that this 
was not so much from a desire to discuss the Latin as from envy and 
jealousy. Each seemed to want to humiliate the other. I often wished that 
these two fine young men could overcome this childish dislike, and con- 
duct themselves more like the gentlemen and scholars they were. But my 
efforts to overcome the coolness seemed only to increase it, and from 
worry over the situation I began to letit affect me more than its apparent 
importance, which was not great, warranted..But my instinct told me 
truly, even then, that there. was something about the affair both strange 
and dangerous. 

The quarrel, if it could be called that, finally came to a head. Both 
the principals were always courteous to all others, but they had come less 
and less to conceal their hatred for each other, and at last they allowed 
their words, arising from some triviality, to become so heated that I 
could do nothing but request both young mento withdraw from the room. 
This occurrence affected my nerves so that I was positively ill by the end 
of the day. 

This morning as I was leaving my house, an undergraduate blared 
the dreadful news at me. I was shocked beyond measure. I can only say 
for the unfortunate young man, Jordan, that he appeared to me to be 
a studious and respectable youth. But let me emphasize once more my 
intuition, or perhaps I had better say my strong conviction, that there 
must be forces and factors concerned in this case other than those at 
present known. 


2. From the diary of John Henchard Andrews, student at C— Univer- 
sity, in January, 1909. 


JANUARY 10—I1 shall have to cut the acquaintance of either 
Jordan or Ericson. They are simply making my life miserable. I have 
already hinted very broadly that I don't wish my rooms to be made 
a battleground for private feuds, but with no result. 

It is hard for me to decide which one of them to drop. Neither has 
many friends, and I suppose I have become a sort of father contessor to 
them both. 

How is it that such a mild, ascetic chap as Jordan can work himself 
into a towering rage at Ericson, and how can that good-natured giant 
return it so heartily? If ever I have seen hate in men's eyes, it has been 
since my acquaintance with those two. 
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JANUARY 11—A most extraordinary thing happened last night. 
It fairly gives me the creeps to think of it. And as for explaining it, it 
will always remain as dark a mystery for me as any ever compounded 
by Poe. 

Jordan came into my rooms terribly excited, just as I was settling to 
some good, hard study — for I was somewhat behind in my mathematics. 
I'm afraid that for that reason I didn't give him a particulary hearty 
greeting, but when I had a look at him I saw that he was really on the 
verge of collapse. His face was white as a sheet, and there was a look 
about his eyes that I can only describe as horrified. 

He huddled by the fire, spreading out his thin hands to the blaze, 
and watching me almost beseechingly while I put aside my books and 
drew up a chair beside him. He sat, silent as death, evidently trying to 
find the words to begin a story of pain and terror with. 

What a picture he made!— slender and lithe as a panther, his hair 
brushed sleekly away from his high forehead, and gusts of emotion 
flickering over his chalky countenance. 

At last he spoke, but not in his usual pleasant voice. His tones were 
reedy and hoarse: 

we Settee a dull voice of wo 
From the heart's chamber." 


""Andrews,'' he said, ''I am the most accurst of men! I have had a 
terrible experience. Out of the mists of time, Andrews, out of the mists 
of time!" 

He paused for a moment, and the shadows from the firelight danced 
weirdly over his face. 

“But I'm wandering," he continued, hurriedly. ''I mustn't let myself 
do that. I must tell you something at once, before—"' 

He broke off again, and looked over his shoulder. 

"Andrews''—his voice sank to a whisper—" have you not often 
wondered why I quarrel so much with Ericson ? I did not—" 

Here he stopped short; for a heavy footstep sounded outside my door, 
and Ericson entered, not pausing to knock. For a moment he stood, 
poising his six feet of insolent brawn, and the old saying ."'speak of the 
devil and the devil will appear" occurred to me. Certainly there was 
something of the devil in Ericson's hot eyes last night. 

"Take a chair, Eric,'' I invited. 

He did so, withaut saying a word. 

We made a strange group as we sat there, Ericson on my left hand 
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and Jordan on my right, none of us speaking, and all three staring 
moodily at the fire. For perhaps five minutes we sat thus; and then I 
began to feel a strange influence permeating the atmosphere of the room. 
I wanted, somehow, to get up and open a window. 

My guests sensed the peculiar feeling, which I can only describe as a 
sort of heaviness, too. Ericson leaped to his feet, with a defiance glaring 
from his deep-set blue eyes, but Jordan turned a face toward us that 
showed only the realest agony, both mental and physical. Then.a rack- 
ing change came over his features, and they twisted into a scowl of rage, 
while he came to his feet, facing Ericson. 

The blue-eyed giant whirled from him and stepped to the center of the 
room. He clenched his fists and squared off; but he was facing directly 
away from Jordan and toward the dark side of my study! 

Then a swirling group of shadows seemed to leap at Ericson; I heard 
him gasp and pant as he flailed with his fists at a formless mass of 
darkness that I now discerned, and now lost sight of. Jordan watched, 
wild excitement mingling with anger on his hectic face. He took a quick 
step nearer Ericson, who was now crouching and slowly revolving on 
his heels. I knew that his shadowy adversary was still in the room, 
although I could not see it any longer. 

Jordan's hands clenched fiercely, and he raised himself to strike. His 
fist whirled in the air. Then I heard a great breath of relief from him. 
He dropped his hand and turned to me. I have never seen so thankful 
a countenance; and without a word he hurried from the room. The 
strange influence seemed to dwindle, the fire burned up brighter, and the 
air cleared. 

Ericson, perplexed and still angry, silently took his departure after a 
minute or two, leaving me to stare into my dying fire and wonder what 
inexplicable force had been there in my room to turn two men almost 
into savages before my eyes. 


JANUARY 12—TI scarcely know what to write today. All the uni- 
versity is shaken with- horror, over the news which came out this morn- 
ing. In brief, it is that Karl Jordan murdered Eric Ericson last night 
in_the Art Museum, where Ericson was temporarily employed as 
night watchman. He stabbed his victim several times in the back with an 
antique dagger—believed by some to have traces of a deadly poison 
still on it—from one of the exhibits. The janitors found Ericson's body 
this morning, and traced the fresh footprints in the snow outside the 
museum to Jordan's dormitory. They summoned the police, and while 
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the officers were starting their investigation. Jordan gave himself up. 

He was lodged in the town jail at once, and refused to make any 
statement, other than a confession of the crime; and he insisted that he 
did not want to see any visitors, until finally he asked for me. 

I saw him this afternoon, and found him calm and composed, ap- 
parently resigned to his fate, and only anxious for justice to take its 
course as speedily as possible. I could only mumble some trite remark, 
and try to avoid his eyes, for the pain in them was too deep for words, 
a sorrow which I did not want to see. He sat on his cell cot for a mo- 
ment, and then said, in a level voice: 

Andrews. my hand struck down Eric Ericson, but I am as innocent 
of the crime as an unborn child." 

Of course I did not know what to say to this, so I remained silent, 
waiting for him to continue. He reached beneath the mattress of his cot, 
and brought out some papers, which he handed to me. 

"This is my statement," he continued, quietly. ''Read it, \ndrews, 
and do with it as you think best. As for me. | am doomed. Good-bye.” 

I have just finished reading the notes that he gave me. I am con- 
vinced of their authenticity, for I am an eye-witness to some of the things 
with which they deal. Therefore I intend to make them public, even 
though they may meet with universal disbelief, and I propose to carry 
the fight for Jordan's acquittal to the finish on the strength of these 
unprecedented revelations, which show how the circumstances of the 
crime absolve him completely of all guilt. 

After that I intend to leave this university forever, for it would be 
impossible for me to stay in surroundings which remind me at every 
turn of that dreadful thing which suddenly intruded itself into our lives, 
to use Jordan's phrase, ''from the very mists of time.’ 


3. Ms. of Karl Jordan, student in C— University, dated January 12, 
1909. 


HOW WELL I REMEMBER the day I met Eric Ericson! 
I was filled with admiration for his great frame and pleasant open coun- 
tenance. Some classmate had introduced us, and I smiled with pleasure 
as I grasped his hand. Imagine my astonishment when I felt the smile 
congeal into a scowl. Involuntarily my hands clenched, and my breath 
came quicker. It was like the instinctive reaction of a cat to a dog, and 
yet I felt no intuition that Ericson was an enemy of mine. I hurried 
away, astounded and distressed. 
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That night I awoke about midnight in a frenzy of rage. I was al- 
ternately swept by the fierce desire to face Ericson and fight him, and 
by a consuming wonder at that desire. The man was only a chance 
acquaintance— it was ridiculous that I should feel toward him as one 
Kentucky feudist does toward another, when he had given me absolutely 
no cause. For an hour I paced the floor, trying to fathom the reason 
for my strange, involuntary feelings, and my equally strange actions. 

In the morning, when I awoke, and the cool, fresh air blew in‘on 
me, I felt once more at peace with the world. My rage of the night past 
seemed absurd, far away, and almost unreal. But I happened to en- 
counter Ericson on my way to chapel, and instantly all my good will 

- was dissipated. In spite of myself, I gave him an ugly scowl. 

So matters went from day to day. Everywhere my unreasonable 
rage grew more easily inflammable. But the point that frightened me 
and made me sick at heart was the discovery which I soon made that 
it was not I who flared at Ericson so constantly, but something else, 
something within me, apparently, over which I had no control. 

I was able to stand aside, mentally, and analyze myself as the hot 
words leaped to my lips and the dark thoughts hurried through my 
brain. I was able to apply mv student's mind to the problem, even 
though it baffled me. 

It was especially at night that I got opportunities to investigate this 
passionate state of mind that would temporarily eclipse my better judg- 
ment, for often as I lay in bedI would feel the first throes of my senseless 
anger. It would grow stronger and stronger, until finally I would find 
myself compelled to leap up and pace the floor until the fit passed. 

Then, late one evening, I got a flood of light upon the problem, which 
cleared it up completely, verified my worst suspicions, and made the 
awful predicament I was in completely plain to me at last. It was now 
evident that I must abandon all hope. 


I was seated at my desk on the evening to which I have reference, 
having completed several hours of hard study on calculus. My mind was 
in the misty, sleepy state that follows a prolonged period of concentration. 
The sound of my little cock, jangling out the hour of midnight, seemed 
to reach me from a great distance off. 

Allowing my eves to wander idly to my open bedroom door, I was 
amazed to see a vaporous cloud like a bank of mist rolling about within 
the chamber. I got unsteadily to my feetand walked there with a hand on 
each casing. With eyes dimmned by astonishment I began to make out 
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the details of a scene such as I am sure no man of this age has ever 
looked upon. 

I saw a great feast-hall, dimly at first, but as clearly as a photograph 
when the mist had disappeared. It was a huge, rough room, with large 
beams across the ceiling, which I judge must have been thirty or forty 
feet from the floor. The impression I had was that I stood on a small 
private balcony at one end of the room, and placed at a distance about 
halfway up from the floor. 

In the center of the hall stood a long table, loaded with flagons and 
trenchers of heroic size. Around itsata company of about fifty banqueters 
—big blond men whom I identified instantly as vikings of old. Faintly 
the sound of their revelry came to my ears. Many a rude jest and song 
in 4 tongue unfamiliar to me floated up to my gallery. Mingled with this 
was the bang and clash of the dishes, and a sound like that of hogs at a 
trough. 

At one end of the table sat a great red-bearded man who was the 
king. I knew this the moment I set eyes upon him. Every proud line in 
his face showed it, as did every regal gesture that he made. By his side, 
in the place of honor, was a venerable old man, reverenced by all. At 
a word from the king, this graybeard took up an instrument like a harp, 
and sang. 

As the sound drifted to me I knew the song was a saga of love and 
war: and the wild thrilling music affected the men even more than the ale 
they had quaffed. When the singer stopped, an uproar of approbation 
broke out. The king took a ring from his finger and gave it to the min- 
diners cheered. 

Then the drinking bout began in earnest: wilder and wilder grew the 
talk and singing, madder and madder grew the drinkers, and suddenly 
I noticed something that astounded me so that I wonder I did not faint 
away. Seated halfway down the board was a yellow-haired, yellow- 
bearded man that I knew to be none other than the Twentieth Century 
Eric Ericson! Save that the Eric I knew was clean-shaven, this viking 
was the image of him. Eric Ericson and Eric the Giant were the same! 

Looking across the table I saw twomen who were undoubtedly brothers 
—their faces were as alike as coins stamped in the same mold. And such 
singularly mean, wicked and cynical faces it has seldom been my lot to 
see. One of these brothers, inflamed with drink, with evidently seeking a 
quarrel with the blue-eyed giant who faced him, and Eric was not the man 
to evade a fight. Both rose, and something told me that the appellation 

"coward" had been given. Eric's’ palm left a ruddy mark on the other's 
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cheek. In another moment their broadswords were out, and the vikings 
stopped drinking to enjoy the spectacle to the full. 

The clanking of the swords, wielded like twigs in the hands of the com- 
batants, came to my straining ears like the tapping of a far-off alarm 
bell. ‘he scene was beginning to fade again, and | felt, 1 can not say 
why, that soon there was to be enacted something of the greatest im- 
portance to me. I concentrated every sense to me. I concentrated every 
sense upon the picture before me. 

Eric swung his sword, an immense two-handed brand, with a dis- 
regard for wounds that showed him to be a true Norseman. His op- 
ponent was made of less sturdy stuff: he danced in and out, feinted and 
parried, and leaped numbly out of the reach after each lunge. Both men 
began to show red spots of blood on their chests and arms, but Eric 
seemed to be getting the better of it. 

The feasters, wild with the sight of blood, yelled for a finishing stroke. 
Eric was pressing his antagonist hard, swinging his sword in a flashing 
arc that beat through the other's defense time and time again. Then I 
happened to look at the other brother. His hand was stealing toward 
the dagger that hung at his side! 

Eric got home a mighty blow, and his enemy staggered. But the 
brother who had been seated leaped up behind Eric, his face twisted 
with hate, his dagger poised. There was a sharp command from the 
king, cries of shame sounded from all sides,and the mist rolled up again, 
obscuring every detail of the scene save that woltish face. It seemed to 
grow to immense proportions, blotting out even the rolling fog of vapor, 
then to hang poised for a moment before me, and suddenly run together, 
and I felt something enter my consciousness that had not been there 
before. 

It was a spirit of pride and hatred! The vapor cleared from my bed- 
room. But I knew the truth, and fear and disgust shadowed my soul. I 
was the unlucky dupe of the treacherous brother, whose twisted person- 
ality had appeared out of a fog of yesterdays to seize my own and use 
it for vengeance upon the reincarnation of Eric the Giant. 

I was in a mental turmoil. Although I now knew exactly what was 
wrong with me,. the realization of the truth was of no help to me in 
controlling myself. I felt the murderous passion flooding my brain, and 
my hands kept reaching for the poker. It was only by the greatest effort 
that I kept myself from rushing out to Ericson's rooms and braining 
him. 

But I made this effort, and when I felt quieter I hurried to Andrews' 
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quarters to ask his advice. It was obvious that I could not stay in the 
uuniversity, and I wanted to have Andrews get Ericson out of the way 
for a day so that I could leave without seeing him. Andrews was cer- 
tainly surprised when | burst in upon him, haggard and wild-eyed as 
I was. It was his habit to study very late at night, otherwise I should 
not have found him up at that hour, and he was obviously 
more anxious to get to work than to chat with me. 

However, I knew he would give me sympathetic attention as soon as 
I had informed him of my situation,:and I was just about to do so 
when, by some unfortunate chance, Ericson came in. Of course I could 
not talk before him, so I resolved to wait for him to go, and since he 
showed no intention of doing so, we sat about the fire, moody and 
distrait. 

Then I felt the powers of evil marshaling about us in the room. In 
another moment I knew that Ericson's age-old antagonist was there. They 
struggled; and as they did so, I felt my self-control slipping away from 
me. I was no longer Karl Jordan. I was a fiend. I looked around the 
room for something with which to strike him down from behind. 

To my indescribable relief the spell of the evil: grew less, and like a 
flood of cold water, my real self came back to me. In a daze of horror, 
I flung myself out of the room and hurried to bed, sending up a fervent 
prayer that I might wake to find myself no longer hag-ridden with an- 
other man's hate. Shortly I was in a heavy slumber. 

I awoke just as my little clock was striking 2, and to my terror and 
despair I found that the spirit of the viking had me completely in its 
clutch. I lay, muscles tense, hands clenched, waiting for the next move 
of the preemptor of my body. 

It was not long in coming, for I rose, or rather, # rose, and walked 
softly across to the window. From there I could see, faintly, the outlines 
of the museum, black as a toad against the snow. A light gleamed in 
one of the basement windows. I felt my features crease into a savage 
grin of satisfaction, and I suddenly remembered that Ericson was serv- 
ing as night watchman there during the regular watchman's illness. 
An inkling of what was to happen flashed through my mind, but I 
refused to accept it; I should have lost my sanity if I had. 


My next move was to pull on my clothes and walk, bareheaded, 
straight out of the dormitory and across the snow to the little window 
where the light showed. My tracks were lett, clear and distinct, in the 
snow behind me. 
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I crquched and peered through the window; Ericson was seated with 
a book by a small electric reading light. His coat and vest were off 
and his sleeves were rolled up, so that the smooth muscles of his fore- 
arms were displayed. My eyes dilated with hate, while my real self cower- 
ed in a corner of my brain, aghastat the monstrous plans the spirit from 
time was formulating. 

With great caution I slipped from my position by the window and 
made my way around to the main entrance of the building. At one side 
and beneath the wide steps was a little door, used for entrance to the 
basement. Shuddering at my own strength, I pushed this open, breaking 
off an old rusty bolt as I did so. Entering, I found myself in the dismal 
place that every museum has—the storeroom where the objects not on 
exhibition are kept. I hurried silently by heapsof musty, dusty old things, 
averting my eyes from the faces that accused me out of ancient canvas, 
from spinning-wheels that seemed to be turning with ghostly activity, 
making my shroud, and from the grinning skulls of cavemen. 

At last I came to the end of this morgue of inanimate objects. (Were 
they inanimate?) I quietly opened a heavy oak door and was in a part 
of the main museum — the archeological section. I began to tread softly, 
like a beast stalking its prey, and as I made the turn of a corridor I 
found myself directly behind Ericson, who wasstill engrossed in his book. 

Slinking behind a case of exhibits I peered out and engraved every 
detail of the scene on my brain. Ericson was seated beside a case like 
the one that hid me, with his feet propped up on a railing which was 
used to keep the museum's patrons from handlingthe set of swords which 
hung upon the wall. 

For several minutes I lurked there, waiting for the next move in the 
game. Suddenly I felt the influence which had foretold the combat in 
Andrews' room. The light went out, and the cold brilliant rays of the 
moon lit up the-alcove. I Anew that someone, materialized but invisible, 
was in the room. Ericson knew it, too, for he leaped to his feet with a 
guttural roar. 

A rattling at the rack of swords attracted my attention, and for a 
moment I could not believe my eyes. One of the blades had been hauled 
from its place and hung at salute in mid-air, glistening in the moonlight, 
and steady as if held by an unseen swordsman. In another moment 
Ericson had drawn a great sword from the wall, and he held it at salute 
before the other weapon. By the carving and ornamentation on the hilt 
I recognized it as the brand that Eric the Giant had wielded when I saw 
him in my vision. 
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The poised sword of Eric's invisible antagonist made a quick feint. 
Eric responded with a bullying swing and thrust, and the fight was on. 

It was an unforgettable scene, clear in the white glow of moonshine, 
and looked down upon by ranks of frowning old things— battered shields 
and ancient swords still sharp, sidearms deadly yet. Eric's opponent 
used the same tactics he had employed many centuries before, in that 
banquet hall of King Red-Beard. Feint and parry, parry and feint, he 
kept nimbly out of the reach of Eric's brawny sword-arm. And Eric 
seemed to be slowing under the pace, for his breath came in labored 
gasps. Indeed, as I watched and listened, I fancied I could hear the 
breathing of the other man, long, sibilant, and unbelievably brutal. 

So they fought, tramping up and down, making the air rough with the 
clashing of their swords. And although the moon shone through the 
window brightly, never a line of the other viking could I see. 

It was then I noticed that case behind which I was hiding held a show 
of daggers, some of bronze, others of steel, and the knowledge of the part 
I was to play became clear to me. My brain reeled with the horror of it. 
Ericson had rushed the viking into a corner and the swords flashed more 
rapidly even than before, although the struggle seemed to be going 
Ericson's way very decidedly now. My hand went to the case of daggers, 
and lifted the latch and slid back the glass, while I watched it, fascinated 
and powerless to prevent what I knew was going to happen. 

I watched my hand, and saw it pick up a greenish bronze dagger; 
next I found myself stealing up behind Ericson. He was pressing his 
antagonist hard, and the power in charge of my body wasted no time. 
Twice the dagger went into Ericson's back, and he fell with a cry. 

He was dead, and as I dropped the knife I saw the sword, that had 
engaged his, fall to the floor. A doud drifted in front of the moon, the 
museum seemed darker; and I fled from the place as though the devil 
were after me. 

Today I find that my evil genius has left me, and my instinct tells 
me that it is forever. Thus an indescribable peace has come to me with 
all the dread and suffering. It is, of course, impossible for me to bring 
the truth into court as a defense, and indeed I do not wish to. This 
statement is only for my new friends, in order that they may not think 
ill of me after I am gone. 

Those who see these papers and have the courage to face the facts 
will realize the truth with which the poet said: 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, Than are dreamt 


ofin your philosophy. 
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4. Item in the New York Globe, January 13, 1909. 


STUDENT ACCUSED OF 
MURDER DIES IN JAIL 


(By Statt Correspondent. ) 


NEWTON, MASS., Jan. 13—The body of Karl Jordan, student 
of C—university, and self-confessed murderer of: Eric Ericson, one of 
his classmates, was removed today from the County Jail, where he died 
last night. 

Jailers are inclined to doubt that Jordan committed suicide, and the 
coroner has already stated that he finds the death due to heart failure. 
Sheriff Williams looked in on his prisoner shortly after midnight and 
found him dead in bed. He must have died about the hour of 12, as he 
asked one of the turnkeys for a glass of water just before the hour struck. 

A peculiar circumstance was revealed when an attache of the jail told 
your correspondent this morning that one of the bars in Jordan's win- 
dow had been bent aside, although not enough to allow a man to get 
through. Although the jailers had thought his bar was unbent when 
Jordan was incarcerated, none of them can remember definitely when it 
was pulled out of line. They believe that it must have happened some 
weeks ago when three tramps were confined in the cell—as one man's 
strength is not sufficient to move it—and have been unnoticed until 
now. 

Jordan's friends, it is understood, were planning to introduce sensa- 
tional evidence in court in an effort toestablish extenuating circumstances, 
but the case is now closed by the young man's death. 

Feeling among the students and townspeople had run high against 
Jordan, and an extra guard of constables and student friends of the 
prisoner was around the jail last night until word of his death came. 


5. Extract from a letter to John Henchard Andrews from his classmate, 
James Warren, August 10, 1917. 


I HAVE BEEN TRYING to forget it, but I have never been 
able to. Sometimes the terror of the thing drives me almost hysterical, 
and I often think that I am losing my mind. 

From the night Karl Jordan died in prison until the time of this writ- 
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ing I have kept still about the thing, but tonight I feel that I mus¢ tell 
someone or I shall go mad. I have selected you, John, because you 
knew Karl, and because you were the one who gave me those facts of 
the case contained in his statement written in jail which caused us who 
had known the principals in the affair to leave college. 

I, for one, have never been back and I dare say you have never 
returned either. There were ugly primeval forces at work there, John. 
They were things that shouldn't come thrusting suddenly into our ration- 
alistic, orderly modern life. When they do, it isn't healthy. 

How unhealthy it can be you know from the papers that were put 
into your hands by Jordan. But John, that statement of Karl's is not 
all. The rest of the case, so far as I know, includes something I saw 
the night Jordan died. 

You remember how the rumor went out that a lynching party was 
going after Jordan, and how a group of us armed ourselves to help 
the constables keep guard. Perhaps you will recall the jail, just as the 
clock in the tower tolled 12. Do you remember how we shuddered at the 
iron notes, sensing something that we could not define ? 

Then the sheriff came out, looking gravely around the deserted square 
where the wind blew flurries of snow along like ghosts, and said, ''I 
guess you boys better go home. Karl Jordan's dead." 

I'm sure you will recollect how we parted, with sick, hasty good- 
nights. I turned up the alley by the jail, and was halfwav through it. 
when I heard the noise of someone dropping to the ground behind me. 
I thought it might be some would-be rioter, and I went back a few paces, 
peering ahead in the darkness. 

My man wasa big fellow; his back was toward me, and he was busy 
pulling a loose board out of the fence across from the jail. I had a flash- 
light with me, and I turned it on him, with a challenge on the tip of my 
tongue; but when the light fell on him, he turned and looked at me, and 
I found that I had nothing to say. In fact, I could not have spoken had 
I wished to, for the man was Eric Ericson! 

His teeth flashed in the light from my torch, and just as I turned its 
rays out of his face he got the board loose and slipped through the 
fence. I hurried home and passed a sleepless night; but it was next day, 
when I examined the scene, that I observed the fact that caused me to 
leave town on the next train. 

The fact was this: the thing I saw had passed through an opening 
about three and one-half inches wide. 


GRAINMAN 


by KIMBALL HERRICK 


TIME: the mid-30's 


PLACE: a grain elevator near the Great Lakes 


"in the last three months we've run this house jest exactly 

six times at night. And them six times adds up to two men 

killed, three men hurt, and a half a dozen accidents that jest 

don't fit in the swellest, slickest house on the river, run by the 
cream of South Ewing shovelers...." 


IN THE SWIFT DARKNESS THAT WAS SETTLING over 
the grimy industrial skyline of South Ewing, the gaunt bare iron body 
of the ancient Adelia, the oldest and dustiest of all the giant grain ele- 
vators on the little Rocky River, rose monstrously above the flat-bellied 
Great Lakes grain boat floating low under the burden of three hundred 
thousand bushels of wheat at her crumbling black dock. 

Like the hum of a huge insect before it strikes its prey, the cavernous 
rumble of moving power trom within the blank-walled elevator laid a 
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blanket of sound over that night in 1935. Slowly, ponderously, the lower 
end of the marine leg, a long, iron-incased endless belt, was pushed out 
from the house over an open hatch. 

The hundreds of steel buckets flashed incessantly around the drum at 
the open tip, greedily waiting to dip up the laker's cargo. 

For an instant the whining belt in its long casing poised over the 
wheat. Then the whole body slipped swiftly downward, the open nose 
was buried in grain, the dipping buckets filled themselves one by one 
in furious rapidity and scurried slantingly upward on the eternal belt 
to dump their little burdens into the depths of the great house as they 
rounded the unseen upper end and hastened back for more. 


Sandy Carson, lank, leathery superintendent of the old Adelia, nudged 
his foreman with an angular elbow. 

‘We're off, ye dumb-headed Dutchman," he sighed. ''Now see if ye 
can lick out that cargo of Dakota berries and fill some nice little box 
cars by delivery time tomorrow. The big boss is short wheat in the pits, 
and he'll get an awful squeezin' if we don't deliver; and what's more, 
there'll be a brand-new foreman. in this old dust house by tomorrow 
night. And this time, laddie, I'll get me a good Polack with a burr of 
brains in his cap." 

Pete Verhoeven, as good a dust-breather as ever guided: a cranky 
power shovel ‘behind two tons of sliding grain, ambled his mass of 
ripping muscles across the deck in the wake of Carson's long, lean 
form. 

The gentle blue eyes in his full, solid face brightened. ''And wouldn't 
you be in a mess now, with a new foreman and you not knowing a 
thing about running grain but to sit in the office and keep your panties 
clean." 

Silently the two men passed along the dock toward the little office 
building. The amused gleam faded out of the foreman's eyes and his 
broad shoulders hunched a little. 

Suddenly Carson snorted impatiently. ''Spill it, ye roundhead," he 
barked. 

"I got a feeling it's comin’ on ye again." 

Pete shrugged. ''It's night again, Sandy,'' he said simply. ''In the last 
three months we've run this house jest exactly six times at night. And 
them six times adds up to two men killed, three men hurt, and half 
a dozen accidents that jest don't fit in the swellest, slickest house on the 
river, run by the cream of South Ewing shovelers. It ain't just an ac- 
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cident, Sandy, a run of luck like that. And,'' he added prophetically, 
"I got a feeling it's goin' to happen again tonight." 

Carson moved uneasily. ''Pete, you give me the shivers. These all- 
day, all night runs are just too tough on the old lady. She's too feeble. 
Can't you see that ?"' 

An explosive protest from the barrel chest of Pete Verhoeven buffeted 
the iron wall of the elevator and bounced echoing out across the black, 
oily shimmer of the slip. 

"Too tough ?"' he roared in indignant repudiation. ''Sandy, you been 
working here with me twenty years, and you know we ain't feedin' men 
into a rickety house on dark nights when the dust is flying. It's plain 
dirty murder, I tell you. And Cheneski and Olsen was friehds of mine 
and friends of yours, and. good- grain men to boot. It don't stand-to 
reason that the old Adelia has got murder in her heart for honest men 
like them." 

Carson nodded a silent respect. 

The two huge paws of Pete Verhoeven, menacing paws that had on 
occasion curled the black length of an iron crowbar, gripped the air 
hungrily. "God help him if I get my hands on him." 

“But, Pete,"’ Sandy argued, ''there can't be nobody would want to 
harm this poor old house. There ain't no reason tor it. The big boss 
don't have enemies, a grand guy like him, and our boys is the swellest 
bunch on the river." 

"There was Joe Sabicik—"' 

"Joe Sabicik is in jail—for twenty years." 

''Maybe he's got friends,'’ Pete insisted. 

Sandy gestured impatiently. ''I think you're nuts," he remarked ap- 
praisingly. "A Dutchman with no headpiece on him ought to be growing 
tulips and not mixin' around trying to run grain through a million- 
bushel house." 

Pete shook his leonine head firmly. ''The Adelia is my baby," he said 
solemnly, ''she talks to me. And anyway," he added defensively, ''my 
mother was a Irish lady, and I'm — I'm psychic." 

The blunt, square end of a box car loomed in the shadows. and there 
was a sequence of clanks as a string of box cars stretched out to a halt. 
A man swinging a lantern dropped off the ladder and crunched across 
the cindery space. Up ahead, at the far end of the fan-shaped, steel- 
ribbed track yard, a stubby switch engine breathed quietly. 

"Got a hatful of empties tor you," the conductor called. 

"We can use 'em, Smoky," Sandy said, ''and no poker game for you 
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fellows tonight. We're unfloadin' a boat and loadin’ the cargo right into 
cars, and ye can push ébout two hundred and fiftv o' them bad order 
boxes of yours under our loadin’ spouts tonight." 


The conductor groaned and issued a tew lusty opinions of grain ele- 
vators that imposed on the social rights of night engine crews. 

"Aw," he added disgustedly, ''we can't play poker anyway. We're 
all busted except that big lunk, Stingy Smith, the fireman, and all he'll do 
is sit in the cab all night, the bullet-headed tightwad."' 

Pulling a sheet of car numbers from his pocket, the conductor climbed 
the steps of the office building, Sandy Carson, following, turned on the 
top step. ''Pete,'’ he called, ‘what was that last word you said? Sikick ?"' 

Pete grinned. ''A fortune teller called me that,’ he said, and spread 
his bulk on the bottom step. 

The Adelia was buckling to her dreary, monotonous task. Bushel by 
bushel the laker's cargo was flowing into the house, dropping downward 
to the dark buried boots of the vertical elevator legs, those steel boxes 
underground where more hundreds of buckets dipped it up and carried 
it in a swift, sheer climb to the very top of the house, to be flung out and 
to descend once more into huge, box-like scales, and finally in drafts 
of thirty tons or so to be dropped a roaring hundred feet and smashed 
in a welter of noise into the hollow echoing bellies of patient box cars. 

Pete listened to the music of his baby with the unconscious pride that 
filled him whenever this tall, old-fashioned gravity house was doing a 
job. But tonight the cherubic face that perched incongruously on his giant, 
steel-muscled, cable-backed body was pinched with paintul groping. For 
the thousandth time he mentally reviewed the Adelia's crew, one by one, 
seeking to find a single man who might have the viciousness in his black 
soul to kill the Adelia's men, to rack her faithful old machinery. 

He could think of no one. 

He refused to believe Sandy, refused to believe that these midnight 
troubles of the old house were breakdowns. ‘The honest chest of Pete 
Verhoeven throbbed with a grim conviction that the tipped wooden cover 
that had spilled Cheneski into a hopper whose narrowing, slippery slides 
had inevitably slid him to a slicing, screaming death at the bottom where 
the hopper poured into the flying buckets of number 4 leg, had been 
tipped by a cunning human toe— the toe of a grain man. 

And that was only one example of the odd, unsuspected things that 
had happened on those six black nights. 

But the Adelia's crew held no suspects. Except for the new man, the 
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giant Ronowski who had been hired but two short weeks before, every 
man was as well known to Pete and Sandy as their’ own brothers. 

Pete's thoughts turned again to Joe Sabicik—dark, mean Joe, who 
had buried a black-handled knife in the unsuspecting back of the little 
oiler up in the cupola. The Adelia's men had handled Joe Sabicik within 
an inch ot his worthless life before Pete and Sandy had saved him for the 
big boss to send away to the barred stone house down the river. Yet 
there were no friends of Joe Sabicik's in this house. 

Baffled and angry, the foreman rose, as Sandy's head appeared in 
the door at the top of the stairs. 

"It ain't that I can't improve the quality of the foreman heré,"’ Sandy 
called, '‘but I'm kind of used to ye, and a smart one would be a nui- 
sance, so don't be pokin’ your head around where it ain't no business 
to be, lad." 

Pete saluted the lean grin at the head of the stairs with five fingers 
of derision. ‘Pull that skinny knob inside,'' he requested, ‘'and let ele- 
vator men do their work." 

The door slammed. Around the corner of the office a railroad man, 
his bullet head crowned by a sooty, long-peaked cap, swung into view. 

‘Hullo, Smith,'' Pete remarked pleasantly, although he had no liking 
for the man. 

"Hello, Pete. Busy tonight ?"' 

"Yeah, unloadin' a boat. Loadin out cars. Got to get this cargo into 
the Belt yards by delivery time tomorrow." 

Smith grinned. ''How you gonna do it with this old cheesebox >?" 
he inquired with a twisted, malicious grin. "Every night you got work to 
do something breaks or somebody gets killed." 

"Best house on the river,'' Pete retorted shortly. The big tireman's 
harsh voice was oddly distasteful to him. 

Smith's glance appraised the toreman's great body, and when his 
glance returned to Pete's mild face he spoke conciliatingly. ''Well,'' he 
conceded, ''it's your business." 

Gradually South Ewing went to sleep, so that it might rise early. 
Over the Adelia's dock the floodlights detensively brightened their rays, 
yet held only a meager patch against the night. 

On the top floor of the cupola, where a lonesome oiler tended the 
massive, pounding leg heads, Pete started down through his beloved 
grain house on a slow, embracing, examining spiral. Down through 
the dusty floors of the cupola he circled. Then from the bin floor, that 
layer of boards over the great honeycomb of bins that formed the Ade- 
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lia's body, he rode the little passenger lift that lanced its way upward 
through the house to form the only means of passage from the track 
floor far below. 

Again downstairs he pursued his grim search, and when a subdued 
hiss of the engine whistle called the men into the locker room for the 
thick sandwiches and hot coffee that Sandy had provided, he followed 
them with a measure of satisfaction. 

“Ain't a thing could go wrong tonight, Sandy,"' he said; ‘not a thing. 
Hummin' like my watch and tight as a drum." 

The superintendent silently studied the worried wrinkles, etched in 
dust, around Pete's eyes, and the taint downward slant of his good- 
humored mouth, rimmed now with the black line that a grain elevator 
puts on the mouth of a man who eats her dust. 

Sandy felt a pang of uneasiness. Pete wascertainly afraid of a mythical 
murderer. The first thing he knew, Pete would be getting jumpy, and the 
old-fashioned Adelia, with her running power mostly exposed, was no 
place for a jumpy man. ''Easy does it, lad,"' he breathed softly. 

The half hour swiftly passed. The Adelia went back to work. Weary 
men again settled down to the will of the great house. 


In two hours Pete was grudgingly lulled into a reasonably hopeful 
state. ''God,'' he prayed, ''if only it won't happen tonight— "' 

Ronowski, the new man, clung to a divider rod and peered through 
dust-blanketed goggles into a loading car. The second draft was playing 
out. Suddenly it stopped, the last few kernels leaving a tiny, impertinent 
crackle to linger in the comparative silence that followed. 

Ronowski stepped down from the loading platform, plastered with 
dust, and removed his goggles. The clean circles around his eyes gave 
him a staring, goblin-like appearance. 

Not a mean face, Pete decided, but perhaps a little weak. He called 
to the man, and Ronowski ambled over, wiping his flat cheeks. ''Yah, 
Mr. Pete?" , 

""Ronowski, where you work before this ?"' 

"Chicago River, Mr. Pete, dot Buxton 'A' house. —"' 

He did not finish. The chill scream of tortured steel slashed viciously 
across his words. High over the noise of the house a knife-like screech 
rode for a cold instant and then abruptly, startlingly ceased, leaving 
only the tremulous, icy memory ot its pitch. 

"Number 4 boot,"’ Pete roared, leaping to the hopper cover to peer 
down. ''Bring a light. Gimme a light. Quick !" 
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The post mortem was brief. At the mouth of the hopper, where grain 
- flows into the little boot and where the buckets of the leg are ceaselessly 
whirling around to dip it up and carry it to the top of the house, a la- 
cerated steel plate mutely complained of its injury. A more audible story 
was told in the spasmodic bumping of twisted buckets against the wooden 
casing of the endless belt that traveled up and down, up and down, 
the full height of the house. High in the cupola the leg had flung out the 
twisted bar of iron that had slid into its whirling buckets down below 
and had fought them in the impossibly narrow space until it had been 
crushed and bent into submission. 
"The endless belt groaned to a stop and the bumping of buckets ceased 
as Pete shut off the leg. Carefully he searched the boards that habitually 
covered the iron grating over the hopper when cars were being loaded. 

"That's it,’ he muttered in a dead calm voice. ''That space between 
those boards, just big enough to wedge a claw bar in and let the vibra- 
tion of the house gradually shake it down. Damn clever." 

An alien voice at the edge of the group inquired with sarcasm, ''Go- 
ing to pieces on you again ?" 

Pete's calm blue eyes looked beyond the fringe of men at the grinning 
fireman bearing the curiously unsuitable name of Smith, and his fingers 
twitched ever so slightly. The voice stopped, andthe railroad man walked 
quickly away. Ronowski looked after the retreating figure curiously, and 
started forward. 

Pete's voice checked him. ''Back to work, everybody. Millwrights catch 
this job tomorrow." 

For two hours a black thundercloud of anger behind calm blue eyes 
roamed the Adelia. Underneath his feet Pete felt the worn wood and iron 
of the felt the worn wood and iron of the old house again, felt the sudden 
return of apprehension among the men, the quick revival of too tresh 
and unpleasant memories. 

Sandy could say this was accident, too, this sudden fall of a little bar 
curved like a shepherd's hook into the churning buckets of Number 4. 
But the Adelia did not say so, and Pete yearned fiercely for an instant's 
grasp of this mocking misery, just an instant's matching of his smooth 
muscles and his fury against it. 

When the four o'clock whistle piped its respectful call to food and 
drink, Pete Verhoeven failed to drift out with the men to the office build- 
ing. Instead he stood in the immobile fire at a high window of the cupola, 
scarcely noticing that the rumble of the house died out and the dust 
settled quietly. 
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A hundred feet below, men straggled across a patch of cinders to the 
welcome rest and food. Elsewhere there was no movement. 

The shining ribs of the track yard were crowded with freight cars. At 
the far end they blurred into the dark. Directly below they lay 
like worms, some straight, some curled gracefully along the contours of 
the spreading fan of rails. 

Two of the worms on the loading tracks burrowed their heads into the 
house itself. Up ahead the stubby engine waved a ragtail of gentle steam 
just beyond the office. Its cab was lighted. ; 

Pete's seething anguish fixed him rigidly to the window. Idly 
he watched a man swing down from the cab of the engine and walk 
slowly back between the two worms on the loading tracks. Stillness fell 
again on the yard. | 

Then a man came out of the locker room door, strode down the track 
to the engine, swung up on the step and peered inside. Pete recognized 
Ronowskf. Evidently he did not find what he sought, for he turned and 
came back, reentering the locker room. 

As the closing door abruptly snipped off the light from inside, the 
wanderer from the engine reappeared below, strolling casually along, 
this time on the side of the cars nearest the slip. About ten yards from 
the house he stopped and turned, drew back his arm and threw some un- 
seen object. Pete caught the flash of ripples oily water ot the slip. 

Again the man threw. This time there was no flash, but a faint ¢ink 
from the button on the dock edge which held the taut lines of the laker. 

Once again the man threw, and again the mushroom post was hit. 
A fourth pitch went wild and another splash spread greasy circles under 
the bow of the laker. 

His game over, the man sauntered on and regained the cab. 

All this Pete watched vaguely, his mind still bubbling and seething 
with bafiled anger and fear that the Adelia's misery was not yet ended 
for that night. 

The Adelia's whistle, respectful of the laborer's rest, whispered hoarsely. 
The first spin of her power sent jets of dust kicking once again into the 
air. On the track floor below, the forest of spouts and pillars, beams 
and chutes, and legs and platforms was again peopled with the gray men 
of the elevator. 

Ronowski was loading at the farthest platform. His car, wheels safely 
blocked, stood like a patient plow horse for the harness. Above Ronow- 
ski a pair of iron pants, more politely known in the dustless, swivel- 
chair end of the grain trade downtown as bifurcated spouts, dangled 
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at the end of the main tube that dropped a sheer eighty feet from the 
scales above.. 

When grain is not sizzling at express speed down the shaking tube 
and into docile box cars, iron pants are buckled back in deference to 
the passage of the cars. But when the open door of a waiting car is 
spotted exactly at the platform the pants swing up and into the car. 
Ronowski was now engaged in pulling up these pants, pulling them 
up so that their bolted hinges might lie flat against the budding curve 
of the main stem, and their belly buckle hook onto the front of the spout, 
and so, when the battering stream of grain came roaring mightily down 
the drop, it would be bruised inward and split down each pant leg to 
the opposite ends of the hollow car. 

Ronowski's hand was on the rope that lifts the pants as Pete Ver- 
hoeven strode across the floor to renew acquaintance with this man. 
There was strength in the new man, and he pulled heartily. Pete mentally 
approved him for it as the curved breeches swung upward and inward; 
approved, in one quick instant, the natural swing of Ronowski's tugging 
arms, but only for an instant—then there rang out across the Adelia's 
cluttered floor a bellow that was fit to shake the world. 

'Ronowski, Jump !"' Pete blasted. 

But Ronowski was already jumping. He had felt the sly peculiar 
softness of the pull, the slushy give of the iron over his head as he 
heaved that rope, and already he was leaping from the platform. Sately 
clear he sprawled, except for one leg, one pitiful leg that too late kicked 
into the air after the expansive thighs of his big body. 

Pete Verhoeven hugged a quarter ton of hard iron to his capacious 
chest and was glad for the work of it, glad that the strain for a brief 
moment blackened his mind to the moan of the big man, whose leg 
was pinned beneath it. 


The little office was silent. Pete Verhoeven checked his rhythmic pacing 
and turned reproachful eyes on Sandy as the tall man growled, ''Stand 
still, ye dumbhead, or by God I'll lay one on ye!" 

He stopped beside the table where Ronowski lay. The white car would 
be here any time now. 

Ronowski's black-rimmed lips twisted a little. He grinned, then frowned. 
"Dot pants falls pretty quick, I t'ink. Whatsa matter dot pants, Mr. 
Pete? She was all right, den she was no good. I was very sorry I do 
dot. You don't fire me for dot, eh, Mr. Pete?" 

The foreman frowned wearily. ''Boy,'' he said, ''I don't know whatsa 
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matter them pants. I don't know. It's prettv near got me licked,"' and 
again his big bodv began to amble up and down the little office. but 
there was no licking in his eyes, only compassion for Ronowski, and 
a searing anger. 

A man pushed open the door. ''Bolts pulled out of the hinges and 
dropped her,"' he announced briefly. '‘But we can't tind the nuts." 

Pete's rolling walk came to an abrupt end. The man on the table, his 
question unanswered, interrupted insistently. ''Mr. Pete, I say you don't 
fire me for dot—"' 

Pete was staring at the man in the door. "There's gotta be nuts," he 
muttered, ‘'there's gotta be nuts. Four nuts." 

Ronowski droned his question again. ''You don't fire me for dot, eh, 
Mr. Pete? I don't drop dot pants. I am good alleyvater man. Work 
long time Buxton 'A' house. Five year, mebbe.'' Suddenly a light came 
into the injured man's eyes. ‘Matt Sabicik. tell you I am good man," 
he added happily. 

Pete Verhoeven stiffened. For a breathless minute he caught Sandy's 
eyes. Then he swung fiercely to the injured shoveler. ''What name was 
that ?"' he barked. 


Ronowski groaned a little. Twin headlights swung around the head 
of the slip and an ambulance bell clanged faintly. ''Matt Sabicik,"’ he 
repeated. 

Pete's voice drilled, ''Got a brother named Joe?" 

"Yah. Got brodder named Joe Sabicik. Brodder name Joe say dis 
house nice place for work, say boss is easy guy. Dot was long time 
now, but I remember dot. I come Sout’ Eweeng when dot Buxton house 
burn up." 

Pete's tingers danced. ''Where is Matt Sabicik now, Ronowski ?"’ he 
urged softly. 

Triumphantly Ronowski replied, gesturing with his eyes. ''Out there. 
Long time he quit Buxton house, I don't see him any more, but tonight 
I see him. He is railroad man now in dot engine. Before dot pants 
fall when dis house shut down I go out mebbe to say ‘Hallo’ to old 
alleyvater man wit' me, but he is not in dot engine den. You get him 
and ask is Ronowski good alleyvater man. Matt Sabicik say yes. Den 
you don't fire—"' 

But Pete Verhoeven was through the door. After him raced Sandy 
Carson, spurred by the flaming look in the foreman's eyes. At the toot 
of the steps Sandy stopped short, astonished. 
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Qn hands and knees in the cinders, the headlights of the ambulance 
just sliding to a halt, playing grotesquely on his big, crouched body, 
Pete the foreman pawed the ground. "I knew it was a grain man,"’ he 
muttered over and over, and seized two small objects. 

Sandy started to speak, but Pete waved his hand. Around the corner 
of the office a big man with a tall-crowned, long-peaked cap was coming 
into view. ''Smith,'' Pete called quietly. 

"Yeah ?" 

‘Know anything about a grain elevator, Smith ?"' 

"Nah, I don't know nothing about these dust houses." 

"Well, I got a problem, Smith. I'm fond of this house. It's been my 
home for a long time. .\nd 1 was fond of a couple of guys that died 
here—"' 

‘Aw, what're you gettin’ at >" 

"Just this.'' Pete's voice was cold and gray as the naked wall that rose 
gigantically above them. ''Just this,'' he said and extended his hand 
palm up. "Know anything about these nuts, Matt Sabicik ?" 

The fireman recoiled, but not quick enough. Straight into his dark 
face the long aria of Pete Verhoeven shot with the pent-up anger of seven 
black nights behind it. The Adelia's wall tilted sharply over Sabicik's 
head as he rolled over and up. Something bright flashed from the inside 
of his coat as two hundred odd pounds of mad foreman came hurtling 
at him. 

Pete felt a savage heat in his arm, and Sabicik was gone, away from 
Pete, away from the office, and away from the charging rod-like form 
of Sandy Carson coming full steam into the action. 


Matt Sabicik's flight was precipitate and unthinking. Thus it was 
into the Adelia he fled, and there, instinctively shunning the open floor 
where other men might be attracted to the chase, he flung open the first 
door he saw and quickly slammed it behind him. It was a mistake, for 
he was in the skinny shaft that soared up through the Adelia carrying 
the little passenger car to the top floors and entwined by an interminable 
circular staircase. 

But the man whose red knife had just bitten Pete Verhoeven's arm was 
not choosy. With one leap and a yank he was on the passenger car 
and rising steadily toward the upper regions of the house. 

Sandy Carson, at the foot of the shaft, filled his throat with one devas- 
tating curse that whistled skyward past a crazy Dutchman spinning up 
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an eternal spiral of stairs in the wake of a slowly rising car on which 
a murderous Polack rode. 


Then Sandy saw the trail of tiny red spots on the stairs, and with 
a yowl of fury he dug his long legs into the climb. Upward the raced, 
reeling off the ten-story ascent in a frenzy of fear as he followed the 
long train of red drops on the gray dust of the stairs. 

The Adelia's great body is simply a huge honeycomb of storage 
bins, eighty feet deep. At the upper rims of these bins, where their mouths 
gape open at the slanting roof of the Adelia and the floors of the cupola 
pile one upon another in the middle, there is a center flooring that runs 
the length of the house, but on either side where the roof slants down 
to the eaves row upon row of vast bins are uncovered. 

Through the empty air over the uncovered bins at each side runs 
a narrow, wooden catwalk, inaccessible trom the floor in the center 
except at each end of the long house where the narrow grating of the 
runway turns in to join the solid flooring in the middle. 

It was on this floor that Matt Sabicik landed in a hasty jump trom 
the moving car. Below him in the tall shaft the angry boots of Pete 
Verhoeven and Sandy Carson beat upon the stairs. Ahead, down the 
center of the floor, a solitary sweeper was swinging a broom in the 
eternal chore of the elevator — keeping the dust down. 

Ratlike, Matt Sabicik avoided the long floor and the innocent sweeper, 
and dodged quickly to the right, out on the narrow catwalk, guarded 
only by a thin wooden railing. At once he regretted his step. He was 
out now, out away from the floor, suspended in air over unknown bins, 
Pete Verhoeven thundering up the last steps of the shaft, and no escape 
from the runway except at the far end of the house. It was dark out 
over the bins. Dim yellow bulbs, their glassy shells glazed with dust, 
only made the emptiness misty. He hesitated, but it was too late to go 
back. Already the bulky, menacing figure of Pete Verhoeven stood at 
the edge of the floor. Now he was coming out over the bins on the 
runway. 

Sandy Carson kicked the last steps of the weary climb behind him 
and burst out onto the floor. Like cautious travelers on a rope bridge 
over a gorge, he beheld the tigures of the foreman and his quarry in 
the haze under the roof. Instantly he sped down the floor, past the 
startled sweeper and his swingering broom, and gained the far end of 
the house where lay Matt Sabicik's only escape. 

The fireman was trapped. In the middle of the runway he stopped. 
Behind him came Pete Verhoeven. Ahead was the long form of Sandy 
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Carson. He cursed in a high whine. Bothends were blocked, and below — 
he did not know what lay below. He did not know this house. Through 
the grating under his feet was blank darkness. 

Which of these bins that yawned below him were full of soft grain, 
which were empty ? 


Suddenly a hoarse voice sounded from the inaccessible floor twenty 
yards away. The sweeper, sensing the silent fury of the chase and grip- 
ping the rail, excitedly yelled: 

Pete, Sandy! Thirty-one is empty, thirty-seven is empty, forty-three 
is empty. The rest are full. Thirty-one, thirty-seven, forty-three."' 

Matt Sabicik gained nothing from the cry, but into Pete Verhoeven's 
straining consciousness drifted the knowledge that he was standing over 
Number 37 bin, over a good eighty feet of black emptiness. 

He advanced a little, cautiously, his great body straining forward, his 
left arm hanging limp and dripping those tiny, relentless red drops. 
The color had gone out of his face and the furring of dust on his clear 
cheeks stood out and away from his flesh, etching his features in a queer, 
ghostly duality. 

He moved another few steps, but more slowly. There was something 
the matter with his head. His wound, the frenzied climb, and the mad 
joy of at last finding the Adelia's tormentor suddenly merged and over- 
whelmed him. His body twisted and sagged. 

With one arm he reached futilely for the thin wood railing 
and slumped forward on the narrow grating over the emptiness of Num- 
ber 37 bin. Dimly he felt the friendly wood of the Adelia under his body 
as he lay there, and the cool air waving gently up from the shaft below. 
Then running steps and a fleet shadow over his eyes disturbed the linger- 
ing consciousness within him, and he feebly, jerkily tended at them, his 
free arm flopping and his right foot kicking spasmodically. 

Then there was a crunching pain in the kicking foot, the sound of a 
thin rail splintering, and a hoarse, gaspingnoise.An ugly crashing boom 
rolled hollowly up the bin. Pete Verhoeven twitched and lay still. 


He opened his eyes and stared at a white, unfamiliar celing that 
blended downward into white wall and suddénly silhouetted the scanty- 
haired knob of Sandy Carson. 

Pete's arm throbbed under a strange tight thickness. His right foot 
had the same bound feeling. Gradually he remembered. "How's my 
Adelia doin' on that boat ?” he demanded. 
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“Trimmers are in it,'' Sandy growled huskily. ‘And it's only ten 
o'clock." 

Pete closed his eyes and smiled. The picture was a pleasant one. 
Down in the hold of the laker he could see the red bottom showing, 
see the long shovel ropes jerking tight, the rich amber grain sliding 
in a graceful flood before the shovels toward the licking maw of the 
marine leg. The dusty trimmers, their noses tied up with oakum, guiding 
their shovels like plows. 

And above all the sweet purr of the Adelia, the worn old musical 
Adelia, vibrating her great bulk trom boot to cupola in a humming 
rhythm. 

‘What happened to him, Sandy ?" 

Sandy hesitated, clearing his throat. ''You fainted on the runway. 
When he seen your end was clear he ran your way and figured to jump 
over you. You must've kicked a little. He landed on your foot and 
crashed the railing into thirty-seven." 

"Thirty-seven was empty, wasn't it?" 

"Yeah." 

There was a moment of silence, then Pete asked. ''What are you doin’ 
here, Sandy ?"' 

"'Hell,"' the superintendent growled disgustedly, ''I been hangin' around, 
hopin' I'd get to hire me a new foreman. But I guess it ain't no use. 
They'll have you out of here pretty soon, and I'll have to put up with 
ye tor another twenty years." 

Pete grinned. ‘'She told me there'd be a man killed last night, Sandy. 
I'm glad it was the right one. How's Ronowski ?"' 

From the next bed Ronowski's voice answered quickly, ''I was all 
right, Mr. Pete.'’ The voice became anxious. "I was sorry dot pants 
drop so quick. You don't fire me for dot, eh, Mr. Pete ?"' 

“Fire you? Boy, I could kiss every black whisker on that handlebar 
of yours." 

Ronowski sighed contentedly. ''Ah,'' he breathed, ''dot's good. You 
are handsome man, Mr. Pete." 

Sandy Carson chuckled. ''Handsome, eh ? Hell, he's better'n than that; 
he's psychic." 





THE LAST MILE 


by SETH BAILEY 


TIME: 1918 


PLACE: The Western Front 


Relating to a reasonably safe operation in comparison to 
- being in the trenches— driving truckloads of dynamite behind 
the lines! 


IT WAS DRIZZLING AND the wheels of the big army truck 
skidded dangerously as the heavy vehicle lumbered through the mud 
toward Stenay. It was an afternoon in Early November. From up ahead 
came the thumping of bursting shells. Airplanes hummed high overhead, 
darting in and out of misty clouds. Occasionally two planes would dive 
at each other, like a pair of quarrelsome dragon flies, and a dogfight 
would be under way. 

So that he might lift his eyes from the treacherous road and feast them 
upon a dogfight that had started almost directly over them, Wagoner 
Larson threw out the clutch, removed his hobnails from the accelerator 
and permitted the truck to continue on its own momentum, slowing down 
gradually. He liked to watch dogtights. 
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"Look !'' said Soapy Tucker, Larson's helper and constant companion, 
who occupied the left half of the seat. ''There's fire comin’ out of his 
tail!"' 

The truck came to a halt, its motor idling. 

Tell you what," said Soapy, after they had watched the progress of 
the tight for a while. ''You watch that scrap and I'll drive.'' 

Wagoner Larson regarded his companion with downright scorn. ''You 
drive! What, with all this here dynamite! I guess not. You don't think 
I'm crazy, do you? I like to watch dogfights all right, but if I got to 
let somebody else do the driving while I watch them, I'll do the driving 
myself." 

Soapy, whose real name was Charles Edward Tucker, folded his arms 
and fixed his eyes upon the road. He had begged to drive that truck 
for the last time, he had decided. ''I won't ever ask you again,'' he 
said. ''I guess I've been a sap, begging you to drive." 

“Ah, don't get sore,’ said Larson. ''I let you drive this here truck 
once and what happened? You run it through a fence and I got hell 
from the skipper! That's what happened. And I ain't forgot it, either." 

They drove on a distance, the dogfight having moved into the clouds 
where the combatants were no longer visible from the ground. 

“Let me drive the last mile," said Soapy, breaking the resolution he 
had so recently made, ''and I'll show you I can drive just as good as 
anybody." 

"The last mile! Heck, we ain't anywhere near there yet.'' 

"Pretty quick,'' said Soapy. ''We got to stop at the river. Ain't that 
where we're supposed to leave this stuff?" 

"Sure, but we ain't within five miles of the river." 

Out of a low-hanging cloud zoomed an Allied plane, a German on his 
tail; bullets splattered on the ground and one of them struck the hood 
of the truck. 

“Hurry up,’ said Soapy, ‘and let's get out of here. If one of them 
bullets gets tangled up with that dynamite back there, you and me'll 
be givin’ St. Peter some of them bum excuses you give the top the other 
night." 

"Why ?" the other questioned. "It takes electricity to set off dynamite. 
Bullets wouldn't do it." 

"The heck they wouldn't! You shoot a bullet into a box of dynamite 
and see what happens.” 

A mile or so ahead a ground fog rolled in and obscured their view 
of the skies. They could scarcely see the road ahead. 
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“How about driving that last mile?" said Soapy. "'It gets.awtul 
tiresome sitting here watching you all the time. Besides, I'd feel a lot 
better if I could show you I can drive a truck as good as anybody 
else." 

"T ain't ready to die yet,"' said Larson. 

Another mile or so rolled by and they started down a slight indine. 

"This is that hill going down to the river,'' said Soapy. ''Can't I 
take ‘er now ?"' 

"No, you can't. We ain't got no time to fool away, anyway. Them 
engineers has got to have this dynamite for something right away. Didn't t 
you hear the captain say for us to make it snappy ?"' 

They came at last to the river over which a pontoon bridge had been 
built. It was too foggy to see far, up or down the stream. They had 
been told the engineers would be waiting for them at the bridge, but 
there was no sign of anyone about. 

"This ain't the place,'' said Larson. ''We'll go on to the next one." 

‘We must have gone more than a mile already," said Soapy, after 
they had driven for a distance. ''Let me take her a while and maybe 
we'll have some luck."' 

Larson said nothing. 

A moment later a little hole appeared in the windshield, drilled clean. 
Then another appeared beside it. Suddenly there came a noise, tek-tek- 
tek-tek-tek, and the whole windshield caved in. Soapy slumped down in 
the seat. Larson put on the brakes and the big truck slid ten feet before 
it stopped. 

Larson was down among the pedals on the floor board. Soapy had 
slid down there with him. Blood was running down Soapy's chest, and 
when he spoke there was an ominous rattle in his throat. 

"Can't turn around. They'd shoot into that powder. Only way's to go 
ahead. Bullets won't hit the powder that way. Motor stops ‘em."’ 

"No," said Larson. ''We couldn't turn around. Road's too narrow." 

The bullets were tearing through the radiator, hammering against 
the motor and eating the back of the seat to pieces. 

‘There's only one way," said Larson. ''I got to slip out the side and 
carry you. Once we get behind the truck they can't hit us." 

"No," said Soapy, ''that wouldn't be any good. You just kind of help 
me get onto that seat and then you turn for it." 

‘I won't do anything of the kind,"’ said Larson indignantly. ''I ain't 
going off and leave my buddy wounded like this."' 

Suddenly he was looking into the well of Soapy's 45 automatic. 
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"“Listen,'' said Soapy, his voice husky but calm. ''I been asking to 
drive this old bus for a month and now I'm going to drive her. Maybe 
it won't be a mile; but it'll be the last time I'll ever drive her. I'm fixed. 
Look at me." 

Larson was looking. He could see the blood fairly spurting from 
Soapy's chest. 

“Now get out,’ said Soapy. "Beat it while the beatin's good. 
Good-by !'"' He reached out and shook hands with his buddy. Larson 
made a pass to snatch the automatic, but Soapy drew it back out of 
his reach, managing to keep it trained on his would be rescuer. 

"I mean it," said Soapy. ''Now get out." 

Larson slipped out, worked his way along the side of the truck until 
he was behind it. He ran down the road for a distance and ducked into 
a shell hole. The fog lifted some and he watched the truck start. Soapy 
was not in the seat. He was crouched down, his head and shoulders 
barely visible over the boxes of dynamite. The truck rumbled on, faster 
and faster. Then it began to slow down, and presently it halted and 
several Germans ran out of the brush, their guns pointed at the truck. 

Well, that lousy traitor—'' Larson began. Then he saw Soapy's 
arm hoisted, the 45 held firmly in his hand. The muzzle of the automatic 
came over in an arc and Larson saw Soapy deliberately point it down- 
ward. Next, Larson was knocked flat on his back and all the wind was 
driven from his lungs. He got up cautiously and looked. The truck was 
gone. The small trees that he had seen off to the right of the truck were 
leaning to the north as though a cyclone had struck them, and 
he couldn't see an enemy anywhere. 

Weeks later, when he was driving another truck, Wagoner Larson 
used to wait until he came to the last mile of his journey, then he would 
turn to the empty seat beside him and say, ‘Want to take 'er a while 
now, old pal ?" 
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by ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


TIME: The 30's. 


PLACE: A small town, near the Canadian border. 
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Pete Brayle didn't like Gratton's dog, Tatters, at first, but 
apparently something about the big mongrel got through to 
the garage owner. Because he'd bought a real fancy collar 
for Tatters, and frequently took the dog for rides. Tatters didn't 
seem to be too fond of Brayle, but he loved to ride in cars. 


“MAYBE THERE'S BETTER. LOOKERS," concluded Grat- 
ton, as he rumpled the ears of the shaggy, rangy mongrel that sprawled 
at his feet in the garage doorway, ''though he looks plenty good to me. 
But I'm here to’ say here isn't a wiser dog this side of the Atlantic. Be- 
sides— Tatters is my pal. There's the whole thing in one mouthful of 
words." 

The big mongrel wagged his stump ofa tail at the sound of his own 
name; then he drowsed again, shifting his shaggy head so that it lay 
athwart Gratton's boot. 

The motion brought into sight, through the piles of rusty throat fur, 
a magnificient collar. It was fully four inches wide, made of thick maroon 
leather studded with brass bosses and equipped with an ornate clasp. 
The collar would have suited better the neck of a champion Great Dane, 
rather than this overgrown crossbreed whose intrinsic cash value was 
perhaps ninety cents. On Tatters the collar had the look of a sable scarf 
worn with a soiled calico dress. 

Gratton's visitor, a fellow mechanic from a mile-distant filling station, 
stooped to peer more closely. 

"That neckband must have set you back a good slice of your week's 
pay," he commented. "I thought you said you was saving up to buy 
a share in a garage somewheres. If—" 

"It didn't," said Gratton, tersely. ''And I am. It didn't set me back a 
plugged dime. It was a present to Tatters from the boss: Kind of pretty, 
isn't it? Tatters is as proud as Punch, over it. That fancy clasp is getting 
a little loose, though. I'll have to fix that, when I get around to it. You 
see, Mr. Brayle—"' 

"Pete Brayle bought that collar for— your dog!" exdaimed the visitor. 
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"Cut out the comedy! Brayle never spent a nickel on anybody but him- 
self. And that classy collar must have cost—"' 

''Mr. Brayle gave it to me," insisted Gratton. ''Gave it to Tatters. Same 
thing. I'll own up I was some surprised, myself. He didn't seem to me 
like that kind of man. But he didit— You never can tell what any human 
is li'ble to do for a dog he takes a fancy to. And Mr. Brayle sure took 
the biggest liking to ‘latters of anvone I ever saw." 

“Last time I was here—just after you landed this job with him— you 
said Brayle was kind of sore at having Tatters hanging around the 
garage. You said he didn't like dogs." 

"He didn't. But he does now. He got strong for Tatters, here, ever 
since the good old purp found his way back to the garage all by him- 
self, the time he fell out of the truck, over beyond Heckerville. I was 
driving fast. and | never missed him. But I told Mr. Bravle the dog 
would find his way back all right. Isaid he always did— Tatters is clever 
that wav. Some dogs are. It's what I heard a feller call ‘homing instinct,’ 
once.—And sure enough, when we got back to the garage here was 
Tatters waiting to welcome us. That made a terrific hit with Mr. Brayle. 
From then on, he's been mighty fond of Tatters, even if Tatters can't 
seem to get overfond of him. Mr. Brayle even takes him on some of 
those all-day rides of his, drumming up trade. He says Tatters is better 
comp'ny than a human." 

"Drumming up trade,’ hey? It seems to me he'd make more cash 
sticking on the job here at his own place than to go hustling for it. 
Traipsing round the country to drum up trade for a garage is a new 
one on me." 

"It isn't for the garage. Mr. Brayle's got both the county agency 
and the Ontario agency for the Defiance Motor Accessories Company. He 
goes from one burg to another, persuading dealersto handle the Defiance 
people's line. Makes a lot more money that way, he says than by this 
place." 

‘Hmph! Then I should think he could afford more than just one 
assistant, here. He keeps you hustling overtime, and he's making a 
slave out of you, just because you're easy. If I was you, I'd strike for 
double pay; or else make him hire an extra man. It's just his meanness, 
the fat old skin-flint !'' 

‘Maybe, yes. Maybe, no. Maybe it's nobody's business. With jobs so 
scarce and such a swad of good men out of work. I'm not going to be 
fool enough to risk mine. Besides, he pays me mighty well; and he likes 
Tatters, and—"' 
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''How about the movies this evening ?" 

"Can't. It's my night on the late shift. 1—"' 

The one-man late shift, hey ? Well, ifyou'recontent, it's no misfortune 
of mine. So long." 


Left alone in the doorway, Gratton finished his supper; then shook 
the remaining contents of his dinner pail onto a sheet of newspaper and 
snapped his fingers to ‘latters. The dog had been awaiting the signal. 
He jumped up eagerly and began to eat. Despite his bulk and seeming 
awkwardness, the crossbreed devoured his food daintily, scattering none 
off the paper. This was one of the myriad minor accomplishments which 
hhis master had taught him. Gratton looked on in approval. 

The glass door of the garage's little cubbyhole office swung wide. 
Out strolled a man whose height and breadth had all but filled the tiny 
office to overflowing. As he came forward, Gratton looked up, appre- 
hensive lest his employer might have overheard the visitor's unenthu- 
siastic words concerning him. But Peter Brayle gave no sign. 

"I thought you'd gone home long ago," said Gratton, rolling up the 
sheet of greasy paper and getting to his feet. 

"I was waiting for a long distance call,'' returned Brayle, in a voice 
as big as his body. It just came through. By the way, Gratton," he 
went on, stooping to pat Tatters, an attention which the dog endured 
with no atom of the gay affection which a caress from his own master 
always called forth, "by the way, I'm sorry to make you come to work 
at eight, tomorrow, after you'll have been on the late shift tonight, but 
I've got to run across to Pawle, in the morning, to tackle two new pros- 
pects I've lined up. That was the phone call I was waiting for. So I'll 
have to ask you to be here early. You can have the afternoon off. You 
don't mind if I take Tatters along, for company, do you ?"' 

"'Sure,"' assented Gratton. ''Take him along. It's a change for him, 
from sticking around here all day. Sure." 

"Thanks. By the way, that friend of yours who was jawing out here 
a few minutes ago—didn't he say you ought to strike for a raise? Oh, 
that's all right." Bravle hurried on. forestalling Gratton's mumble of 
embarrassment. ''I wasn't listening. I just happened to catch a word 
or two, while I was waiting in there for my call. It got me to thinking. 
You're working pretty long hours and you're doing pretty good work. 
And you've got a following of your own, among my customers. Next 
week, and from then on, there'll be an extra five-spot on Saturdays, for 
you. Good night." 
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Perhaps to avoid listening to Gratton's thanks, Brayle strode off into 
the gathering dusk. Gratton stared after him with shining eyes. 

''Tatters,'' he said aloud, to his dog, ''Tatters, there goes one white 
man! I'm proud to work for him." 

As if in reply, the lanky crossbreed yawned cavernously, and with a 
sound which, in a human, might have been mistaken for one of contempt- 
uous dissent. 


At eight, next morning, Peter Brayle set forth in his trig little roadster. 
On the seat beside him rode Tatters. The dog sat high and proudly. 
Whether or not he cared for his seat-mate's companionship, it was evident 
that the dog was delighted at the prospect of a drive. 

Gratton smiled to himself at the crossbreed's smug, toplofty air. Then 
he went back to his work. The village of Pawle was just across the Ca- 
nadian border, a bare fifteen miles away. Brayle expected to get home 
by noon; as he had promised his assistant the afternoon off, in return 
for the double shift. 

At about eleven o'clock a stocky, middle-aged man dropped in at the 
garage and asked to see Brayle. Gratton told the stranger the boss would 
be back in an hour or so at most, and asked if he would call again or 
if he cared to leave a message. 

The stranger seemed genuinely disappointed at missing the garage 
owner. He was an affable chap and fell into easy chat with Gratton. 
He greeted with flattering interest the very trivial news that Brayle had 
driven across the border to Pawle. He sat around for a time on a keg, 
seeming to ask practically no questions, yet eliciting much information, 
such as it was. 

Gratton was mildly pleased to have his own morning labors lightened 
by such good company. He was sorry when, at last, the stranger said 
he must be going. The man's name was easy to remember, too, to tell 
Brayle. The name was Smith— William Smith. 

Brayle drove into the garage almost on the dot of noon. His wide 
face was couded. 

"Gratton.'' he began. unhappily. as the roadster halted, "I'm 
ashamed to come back here to you. I've—well, I've lost ‘latters 
again! I let him © stroll around, a few minutes. while | was 
ladling out a sales talk. When | came out of the shop he was gone. 
I hunted everywhere for him. And I— Say, Gratton, I wouldn't have had 
this happen for a hundred dollars! You trusted him to my care; and you 
think such a whale of a lot of him.—And so do I, for that matter." 
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Don't worry yourself about him, Mr. Brayle," said Gratton, touched 
by his employer's chagrin. ''Old Tatters will take care of himself, all 
right, all right. He always does. Most likely, he got tired of waiting for 
you and started back home. It's only fifteen miles. He'll be along pre 
sently. He has sense enough to keep out of the ways of cars, and he has 
too much sense to tire himself out by galloping. He'll just loaf along; 
and presently he'll be here. Don't worry." 

"It's fine of you to take it that way," said Brayle, gratefully. ''If he 
doesn't come soon I'll go out and look for him. This is the second time 
he's given me the slip, in Pawle. Even though he got back sately the 
other time, I'm sore on myself for not being more careful, today. Next 
time, I'll tie him in the car when I go into any shop. That is, if you'll 
trust me with him again. By the way, Gratton, I meant to tell you this 
morning. Mrs. Van Leouw wants that limousine of hers towed here to 
have the timer adjusted. I told her I'd send for it at noon today. Suppose 
vou just buzz up there and tow it in. You can get back by one, and still 
have your afternoon off. Hurry, won't you ?" 


When Gratton towed the limousine into the garage yard, a minute or 
so before one o'clock, Tatters was lying in the doorway. At sight of his 
master, the dog jumped up and began to caper merrily toward him. 

"You were right," called Brayle, coming out of his office. ''And I'm 
mighty glad you were. You hadn't been gone ten minutes before the 
grand old dog came trotting in and began looking around for you. 
Now chase along, the two of you. Have a good time on your afternoon 
off." 

Brayle went back into his office. Not until he himself went to bed that 
night did Gratton chance to remember that he had not told Brayle about 
the visit of the conversational William Smith. Oh, well, it didn't matter. 
Gratton had told Smith when Brayle was expected back. No doubt the 
pleasant-spoken man had called again, later in the day. 


On Brayle’s next business trip to Pawle, Tatters rode beside him 
again, on the roadster's seat. As usual Tatters was eagerly happy over 
the prospect of the jaunt. \nd as before. the urbane Mr. William Smith 
strolled into the garage a little later in the morning. Again, he was 
disappointed at missing Brayle. And again he showed real interest in 
the petty news that Brayle had crossed the border. For perhaps halt 
an hour, Smith sat chatting. Then, promising to come back, he went 
away. 
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It was mid morning when the telephone jangled. Gratton answered 
the summons, to find Peter Brayle on the tar end of the wire. 

"Gratton!" fairly shouted the boss. "I'm in a jam. A fool car ran 
into me. here at Ueckervill, not ten minutes after | had crossed back 
into the States. It was the other man's fault, but the hick cops have run 
us both in. I've phoned for bail, and it'll be along in an hour or so; 
I'll be back home in less than two hours. But there's something I want 
you to do in a rush. I want you to drive over to the Defiance factory 
at Gusepple, and see if that case of parts is ready. I'm in a big hurry 
for it. It was due, yesterday. Drop everything and start now / Goodbye." 

The big man's big voice vibrated with excitement tinged with some- 
thing that sounded like terror. There could be no possible mistaking 
the stark urgency of its command. 

Gratton was puzzled. It was not like his calmly self-assured employer 
to show such perturbation at a minor mishap like a motor arrest. It 
was still less like him to exhibit fevered anxiety for a case of motor parts 
which he surely could not need in any mad haste. 

The trip to the factory at Gusepple was a full two-hour trip. ‘There 
and back would take four full hours out of that day. That meant the 
garage must be shut until Brayle should get back. Well, Brayle was 
the boss— and orders were orders ! 

Gratton went out into the yard where the light truck was kept. 

But before he could board the truck, a rakish sport car drew up 
at the garage door. Its occupants were two sunburned young women 
in sports clothes. They hailed Gratton by name. Reluctantly he came 
forward, recognizing them as the daughters of immensely rich old Mrs. 
Van Leouw. 

Long and ardently Brayle had: craved the exclusive motor custom 
of this Van Leouw family; whose cars were legion and were forever 
getting out of order. Of late. several of their minor jobs had come to 
the Brayle garage. Such work had been performed quickly and skillfully. 
There was hope that at this rate the Van Leouws would transfer all their 
custom from a garage man whose methods they had grown to dislike, 
and turn it all over to Brayle. 

Now Gratton must either disobey his employer's orders to drive at 
once to the Defiance factory, or else he must risk offending the all-de- 
sirable Van Leouws bv refusing to wait on them. His quandry deepened 
when he learned that the repair job on their racer would take the better 
part of an hour to complete. He thought fast, and he decided he would 
be serving Brayle's interests far better by mending the Van Leouw car 
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than by getting the case of parts. At most, he would lose only an hour. 
In either event, he was in for a rebuke from Brayle. 

Just as the two sports-clothed damsels were driving their newly-im- 
ported racer out of the yard, Tatters trotted in from the road and frisked 
joyously up to his master. 

Apparently the dog had once more tired of waiting for Brayle, and 
had come home. Evidently, too, part of his journey had been through 
cross-country short cuts, for his thick coat was fairly bristling with burrs, 
and his legs were bodv-deep in black mud. 

"Tatters,'' reproved Gratton, “you're a right disgraceful spectacle. 
Take shame to yourself! If I let you go along with me, you'll muddy 
up the truck. Yet if I leave you here you'll muddy up the floor and 
you'll strew burrs all over it. Well, five minutes more or less won't 
make any difference, now. I'll spend that time making you look less 
like a scarecrow. Come on inside." 

The garage was not large. It consisted of a single none too spacious 
room with a concrete floor; a room whose farthest corner was partitioned 
into Brayle's tiny glass-doored office. 

Gratton drew a pail of water, found a handful of rags and a broken- 
toothed comb, and brought them to the center of the floor. 

At sight of these loathed preparations, Tatters backed modestly away, 
and seemed to be considering a bolt for freedom. 

"Come here, you old ruffian!'' commanded Gratton. "If you hate to 
be washed, then you ought not to get yourself dirty." 

Slowly, miserably, the dog obeyed. On his stomach he slunk along the 
concrete toward his master and toward the abhorred bath. He made 
appealing little gestures with his muddy forepawsashe advanced, and his 
mouth twisted into horrible expressions of grief. Gratton disregarded these 
mute entreaties. and set to work with a will, swabbing the dirty paws and 
legs with the wet rags. 

"Chest and throat all black mud, too!" he grumbled. "Splashed up 
on them when you took a short cut through a swamp, hey ?— Off comes 
vour fine collar, too, if I want to get vour throat clean. Off it comes. 
i_" 

The man fell silent: he stared down at the wide collar in his hands. 
Its elaborate catch had been almost dangerously loose for more than a 
month, and Gratton had meant to repair it. But now it was so tight 
that he had had trouble in unfastening it. Moreover, it was an almost 
brand-new catch. It did not seem to have been used a half-dozen times, 
at most. 
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“Perhaps the old one came off,'' mused Gratton, "and the boss was 
able to buy a new catch, up at Pawle. But—"' 

Again he tell silent as he turned the collar over and over in his hands. 
He remembered clearly that its strip of pale chamois lining had been 
soiled and puckered by much wear and by swims, the last time he had 
taken it off to bathe Tatters. But this lining was immaculately clean— 
clean and palpably new. 
~ Once more Gratton turned the collar from sideto sife. One of the brass 
bosses on the maroon leather surface of Tatters' collar had fallen off, 
and another was dented. But now every boss on this collar was in place, 
and none had a dent in it. 

"This—why, this isn't your collar at all, Tatters !'' exclaimed Gratton. 
"And yet it isn't one that Mr. Brayle could have bought at any shop this 
morning. It's been worn before, that's plain, but not very often. It—"' 

Tatters' collar had been thick, by reason of the padding between the 
leather and the chamois lining. But now Gratton noted that it was more 
than twice as thick as formerly and that the stuffing had gathered into 
lumps and ridges here and there. 

His wondering eye tell once more on the lining. Where the chamois 
had been neatly machine-stitched to the leather at the upper and lower 
edges, now only one of the two edges were thus stitched. The other edge 
was merely basted to its moorings. Awkwardly basted, at that, even 
though very strongly, and by stout shoemaker's thread. 

Long the man stood pondering. Then he took out his knife and began 
to sever the basting threads. When the last of them was cut, he laid 
open the strip of chamois. Inside, close packed, end to end, lay two 
ten-inch oilskin envelopes, bulging full. 

Laying one of these on a bench, Gratton opened the other by un- 
doing the line of snappers which held its top. Out came an oblong of 
cotton wool. Gratton could feel, through the soft substance, a double 
line of lumps. Carefully he divided the cotton. In its center lay embedded 
a score of fairly large and more than usually brilliant diamonds. They 
seemed to generate light from within themselves; light that pul- 
sated through the gloom of the garage and dazzled their dumfounded 
discoverer. 

Presently, the man restored the cotton and its precious contents to the 
oilskin envelope, and laid it on the bench. He picked up the second 
and fatter -oilskin. There was no lumpiness in this. It was packed as 
flatly as a sausage skin. With much caution, he opened it. It was stuffed 
tight with a fluffy snow-white powder. 
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Memories of newspaper feature stories worked their way into Gratton's 
horrified memory; feature stories setting forth the smuggling activities at 
the Canadian and Mexican borders and the tireless efforts of the United 
States secret service to check them. Recollection of one such account 
flashed over him as he saw the white powder. From his dry throat came 
the one gasping word: 

"Dope! 

It his brain had been dazed to undue slowness at first, now it fairly 
raced. The tangled skeins of seemingly unimportant happenings wove 
themselves with bewildering speed and accuracy into a clear pattern. 

Thrice, Peter Brayle had taken Tatters across the border with him. 
The first two times he claimed to have lost the dog, and both times 
Tatters had arrived at the garage about an hour behind Brayle. Brayle 
had managed to send Gratton away on some errand, so as to be alone 
when the dog should return—alone, to take off the contraband-stufted 
collar and to replace the original collar on the animal's throat. 

Yes, and doubtless, he must have arranged for a confederate on the 
Canada side, to keep Tatters tied up until Brayle should have had more 
than an hour's start; then to let him loose, to reach home at a time when 
Brayle should be there and Gratton should not. 

Gratton recalled vividly, now, that at the outset Brayle had disliked 
having the mongrel at the garage—until he had learned of Tatter's 
unerring homing instinct. That must have given him his idea. In his 
effusive way, he had set himself to make friends with the dog; he had 
had a duplicate collar made. It was all sickeningly logical, now that the 
clew lay at hand. An accomplice in Canada awaited the periodic comings 
of man and dog. Into the trick collarthe contraband was packed, and the 
other collar was pocketed by Brayle, to be put back on Tatters after the 
dog's return. In case of suspicion and of search at the border, Brayle 
thus had nothing incriminating on him. 

Gratton realized the keen brilliance and simplicity of the scheme. With 
ordinary good luck, the game might have gone on indefinitely. But to- 
day Brayle had had the misfortune to collide with another motorist, and 
had been jailed. Presumably, his confederate had known nothing of this 
and had released the dog at the agreed time. 

At last Gratton understood that note of frantic terror in his employer's 
voice, when Brayle had telephoned him. The man had wanted him to be 
well out of the way when Tatters returned; he had wanted to send Gratton 
far enough so he could not get back to the garage again until Brayle 
himself should have arrived and changed the collars. 
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Presently, as he stood there, Gratton's face began to grow dark with 
the hot blood that pounded in his temples. He was of placid temper, as 
a rule. Never had he heard the grimly wise adage, ‘Beware the anger of 
a patient man’; but at this moment, he was justifying a hundredfold the 
truth of that old warning. 

Strangely enough, his wrath grew hottest over the part which Brayle 
had caused Tatters to play in the dirty scheme, and at the man's pre- 
tended affection for the dog. Tatters was so clean of heart, so fine, such 
a splendid pal to his lonely young master ! And now this blackguard had 
dragged the dog into his foul dope smuggling ! 

Worse, the newspapers had told of dogs that were trained to run con- 
traband between Belgium and France, and of how they were hunted down 
by the law as though they were rabid, and were shot on sight. If the 
Federal authorities should find that ‘Tatters was a canine smuggler they 
would probably kill him, as a preventive measure. Yes, they would track 
the grand old fellow down and kill him. 

Hotter and more fiercely, the blood pounded in Gratton's temples. 
Then of a sudden he went calm. After a moment of wordless thought, he 
got into his ramshackle little runabout, jamming thetrick collar inside the 
breast of his dungaree shirt. At a snap of his fingers, Tatters sprang to 
the ragged seat beside him; and the car set off. 

Peter Brayle drove into the garage cranky and nervous. He glanced 
about him. Gratton was gone. That was good. It would be hours before 
the assistant could get back from the Defiance factory. Now to get hold 
of Tatters, and to switch collars! 

He whistled loudly, and yet more loudly. But the dog was not there. 
Brayle scowled. Always, Tatters hung around the garage except when 
he was out with Gratton or with the boss. By Brayle's reckoning, the 
accomplice up at Pawle should have set the mongrel free in time for him 
to have returned before now. 

Brayle started for the telephone in the cubbyhole office; but halfway 
to the glass door, he stopped. Into the garage Gratton was driving — 
driving the runabout, not the truck. On the seat beside him rode Tatters, 
and the dog wore no collar. Brayle gaped, stupefied. 

Gratton climbed down trom his seat, and went back to the garage 
doors. These he shut. Then, crossing to the office, he ordered Tatters 
inside it and closed the door behind him. The assistant's face was bone 
white; his mouth was a lipless gash; his eyes smoldered queerly. With 
bewilderment, Brayle watched his preparations and sought to read his 
new expression. 
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At last Gratton spoke. Moving slowly toward Brayle, he said: 

"T've shut Tatters in therre to make it fairer for you. Not that you 
deserve it, after the filthy risks you made him run.— Now shut up!"'— 
forestalling a blustering interruption. ''I know the whole rotten thing. 
I've grinned when I've read about booze-running. Jewel smuggling didn't 
jar me much, either. But there isn't a decent man on God's green earth 
who doesn't see red when he thinks of dope smuggling. You've used me, 
and you've used my dog, to help you get dope spread all 
over the country. That's more damnable than to spread smallpox germs! 
That isn't on the free list, Brayle, and there's only one way I can make 
you pay the bill which you owe Tatters and me." 

His voice was deadly quiet, almost muffled, but that quiet voice, and 
the smolder in Gratton's half-shut eyes held Peter Brayle momentarily 
speechless and without motion. 

Gratton broke the spell by striking his employer's wide face heavily 
with his open palm. 'Fight!'' he snarled, springing at the big man. 

Instead, Brayle leaped back with an agility not to be expected in one 
so bulky. As he leaped, he whipped his right hand to his hip. Then he 
was standing still, covering Gratton with a squat automatic pistol, a very 
toad of a weapon. In his gaze was stark murder. 

"Look behind you !"' shrilled Gratton, in wild excitement. 

The ruse was old. If Brayle had been his wontedly cool self, it might 
not have served. But instinctively, he glanced backward— only for the 
fraction of a second, but long enough for a lightning-quick swipe of 
Gratton's fist to knock the pistol out of his hand. Gratton kicked the 
fallen weapon toward the doors. 

Then the two men came together with a breath-taking shock. In a trice, 
they had become primal brutes. Brayle was a good half head taller, and 
forty pounds heavier than Gratton. But he had taken on fat, and his 
once mighty muscles were soft. His wind was bad. 

Gratton, however, had the advantage of youth, speed, wiriness, and 
perfect physical condition. Moreover, he had boxed many friendly bouts, 
and he had a born fighter's instincts. Thus, his fury was blended with 
science and with wise caution. He attacked, fiercely, in whirlwind fashion. 
Yet he did not lay himself open foolishly to the heavier man's assault. 

Back and forth across the oil-flecked concrete floor the battle raged. 
The fighters caromed off cars; their impact opened the shut outer doors; 
their feet slipped and stamped on the treacherous oil smears. The thud 
of fists on human flesh echoed from the low roof. 
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From the tiny office came the roaring of Tatters as the dog tore vainly 
at the wooden lower panels of the glass door, striving to come to his 
master's aid. 

Then a left-hander to the wind and a right hook to the mouth sent 
Brayle reeling. His toe slithered on a patch of grease. He crashed back- 
ward against the running board of a car on which Gratton had been at 
work that morning. From there he sprawled to the floor. 

His opponent stepped back to let him rise, while the dog's yells and 
the growls continued to echo from the office. Slowly, painfully, Brayle 
began to get up. As he rose, his hand slipped behind him again, and this 
time it groped for a heavy wrench that had been lett on the running 
board of the car. Swinging this formidable weapon aloft, he bounded to 
his feet and hurled himself at the unarmed Gratton. 

Even as Brayle sprang, Tatters sprang, too. Finding that he could not 
break down the wooden paneling of the office door, the dog had drawn 
back and gathered for a jump. Now, there was a multiple tinkle and a 
crash of broken glass. Through the glazed upper half of the door flashed 
the mongrel. He bled from cuts where the broken glass and sash had 
scored him in passing, but he had no time now to think of these super- 
ficial hurts. . . 

Through the air like a flung spear whizzed the mighty dog. His flying 
body smote Peter Brayle's shoulder, almost knocking the man off balance 
again. His curved white eye-teeth shore deep, and all but met in the 
man's plump shoulder flesh. 

Brayle staggered at the impact, but he kept his head. With his left 
hand he seized Tatters by the hairy throat. Swiftly, yet with methodical 
precision, his right hand wielded the six-pound wrench. Down swished 
the weapon, driven by all Brayle's force toward the skull of the raven- 
ing dog. 

But the iron did not reach its mark. This because Gratton rushed in 
and struck the blow aside. Only partly deflected, the wrench-head smote 
Gratton glancingly on the right arm, numbing it to the shoulder. 

Pushing Tatters aside with his free hand, and yelling to the dog to 
keep out of the fight, Gratton ran into a clinch. Before his numbed arm 
could let him gain his hold, a jaw smash from Brayle's fist sent him 
reeling. Back he dashed to the fight, seeking to bore in. 

But Brayle was no longer there. The big man had taken full advantage 
of the second's respite given him by his punishing blow to the jaw, and 
had darted across the room toward the partly opened garage doors. Just 
before he reached them he stooped and caught up the automatic pistol, 
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kicked there by Gratton. As the younger man charged at him, the auto- 
matic confronted him once more. 

Again in the level eyes of his adversary, Gratton read murder. He 
knew that Brayle could not afford to let him live, with the secret he had 
blundered on. He knew that red hatred was reenforcing logic, in goading 
Brayle to shoot him down. 

With a glance, he measured the distance between his foe and himself. 
No, there was no chance of diving in and trying to disarm Brayle. He 
was wholly at the slayer's mercy—at the mercy of the merciless. The 
shot would hardly be likely to rouse attention from the road outside. 
At nightfall, the victim's body could be driven, weighted, to the river. 

Brayle's finger tightened on the trigger, slowly, in a luxury of de- 
liberation. 

‘Look behind you!" shrilled Gratton once more. 

A smile of tired scorn curled Brayle's fat mouth, a mouth swollen 
and bleeding. Gratton could see that Brayle was wondering in derisive 
contempt why his assistant should try to fool him a second time with 
that trick. 

The finger pressed tighter on the trigger. Then two sinewy arms were 
flung about Brayle from behind, pinioning him, and the pistol went off 
resoundingly. The bullet crashed through the shingle roof, and the next 
moment the weapon was torn away from its wielder. 

Strong fingers gripped his plump wrists in expert fashion. There was 
a click; and his wrists were neatly handcuffed behind his back. 

He was spun about and allowed to stand alone. Three State troopers 
filled the doorway, and in front of them, panting from his expertly quick 
exertions in subduing Brayle, stood that pleasant conversationalist, Mr. 
William Smith, better known to the authorities in Washington as Roy 
McKeogh, a star officer in the secret service. 

At present, Mr. Smith-McKeogh was more conversational than pleasant. 
Glowering at the disheveled Gratton, he demanded: ''Whatdoes this mean, 
you young idiot? We told you to come here, ahead of us, while we got 
the place surrounded and while the warrant was made out. 

We told you to hold Brayle in talk till we got here, if he had come 
back — Is this the way you hold a man in talk ?"' 

“I'm not under your orders," sullenly retorted Gratton. ‘When I took 
that dog collar to the State Police and told them my story, and then told 
it to you, after they'd phoned for you—then I had done my duty, and 
all my duty. It was up to me to pay my debt and Tatters' debts — mostly 
Tatters'— in the only satisfying way it could be paid—.And I paid it!" 
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he ended, with a glance at his bloody, bruised and reeling adversary. 

“If we hadn't showed up just when did,'' countered McKeogh, "it 
would have been paid the other way around. You tackled an armed man 
twice your size. What did you expect ?"' 

"I expected to pay a debt. I told you that. It couldn't be paid just by 
sicking the law onto him." 

“H'm!" said McKeogh, a reluctant grin twitching his craggy lips. 
"Well; you sure got out of the red, to judge by the way he looks. And 
you're due to get out of the red, financially, too, if you happen to be in 
it. Do you know the size of the government reward coming to you tor 
this day's work ?" 

"No. And it doesn't concern me. I won't claim it, ail I won't take it. 
I'll ask them to turn it over to some relief association. I won't touch 
blood money.—I don't need it, either. With what I've put by, and with 
the nice following I've got here, I'm going to take over the lease on this 
garage and run it myself. There's good cash in it, for ‘the right man. 
I've figured that out. — And I'm the right kind of man." 

"You concede that, hey ?'' laughed McKeogh. "Going to play a lone 
hand here, are you ?" 

‘No. With a side partner. The dandiest side-kick any guy ever had. 
You've met him. His nameis Tatters. 'Gratton& Tatters' has a fine sound 
to it. 

‘And the firm is going to be just as fine as it sounds. Isn't it, Tatters ? 
—Say! Stop scratching that flea and come over here and shake hands 
with your new partner !"' 
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TIMOR, LADS! 


by WILLIAM BLIGH 


TIME: May-June 1789 


PLACE: An Open Boat and Islands in the South Seas 


Near death from prolonged undernourishment and over- 
exposure, the castaways of the Bounty finally had to risk 
landing at an island which might bear hostile natives. But 
they could not stay long, for they must get back to the sea 
again as soon as possible. These chapters from Captain 
Bligh's account of the voyage to Timor—some 3600 miles 
from the point where the mutineers set the captain and cer- 
tain others loyal to him adrift—have been very slightly 
abridged in relation to some nautical details. 


AS WE ADVANCED WITHIN THE REEFS, the coast began 
to show itself very distinctly, in a variety of high and low land; some 
parts of which were covered with wood. In our way towards the shore, 
we fell in with a point of reef which is connected with that towards the 
sea, and here we came to a grapnel, and tried to catch fish, but had no 
success. The island Direction at this time bore S 3 or 4 leagues. Two 
islands lay about four miles to the W by N, and appeared eligible for 
a resting-place, if for nothing more; but on our approach to the nearest 
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island, it proved to be only a heap of stones, and its size too inconsider- 
ate to shelter the boat. We therefore proceeded to the next, which was 
close to it and towards the main. On the northwest side of this, I found 
a bay and a fine sandy point to land at. Our distance was about a 
quarter of a mile from a projecting part of the main, which bore from 
S W by S, to N N W 3/4 W. We landed to examine if there were any 
signs of the natives being near us: we saw some old fireplaces, 
but nothing to eat, and it was soon discovered that there were oysters on 
the rocks, for the tide was out; but it was nearly dark, and only a few 
could be gathered. I determined therefore to wait till the morning, when 
I should better know how to proceed, and I directed that one half of our 
company should sleep on shore, and the other half in the boat. We 
would gladly have made a fire, but, as we could not accomplish it, we 
took our rest for the night, which happily was calm and undisturbed. 


Friday the 29th. The dawn of day brought greater strength 
and spirits to us than I expected; for, notwithstanding every 
one was very weak, there appeared strength sufficient remaining to make 
me conceive the most favorable hopes of our being able to surmount the 
difficulties we might yet have to encounter. 

As there were no appearances to make me imagine that any of the 
natives were near us, I sent out parties in search of supplies, while others 
of the people were putting the boat in order, that we might be ready to 
go to sea in case any unforeseen cause should make it necessary. One of 
the gudgeons of the rudder had come out in the course of the night, and 
was lost. This, if it had happened at sea, might have been attended with 
the most serious consequences, as the management of the boat could 
not have been so nicely preserved as these very heavy seas required. I 
had been apprehensive’ of this accident, and had in some mea- 
sure prepared for it, by having grummets fixed on each quarter of the 
boat for oars; but our utmost readinessin using them would not probably 
have saved us. It appears, therefore, a providential circumstance, that it 
happened in a place of safety, and that it was in our power to remedy 
the defect; for by great good luck we found a large staple in the boat, 
which answered the purpose. 

The parties returned, highly rejoiced at having found plenty of oysters 
and fresh water. I had also made a fire, by the help of a small magnify- 
ing glass; and, what was still more fortunate, we found among the few 
things, which had been thrown into the boat and saved, a piece of brim- 
stone and a tinder-box, so that I secured fire for the future. 
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One of the people had been so provident as to bring away with him 
from the ship, a copper pot; by beingin possession of this article we were 
enabled to make a proper use of the supply we now obtained; for, with a 
mixture of bread, and a little pork, we made a stew that might have 
been relished by people of far more delicate appetites, and of which each 
person received a full pint. 

The general complaints of disease among us, were a dizziness in the 
head, great weakness of the joints, and violent tenesmus; most of us 
having had no _ evacuation by stool since we left the ship. I 
had constantly a severe pain at my stomach; but none of our complaints 
were alarming: on the contrary, every one retained marks of strength, 
that, with a mind possessed of a tolerable share of fortitude, seemed able 
to bear more fatigue than I imagined we should have to undergo in our 
voyage to Timor. 

As I would not allow the people to expose themselves to the heat of 
the sun, it being near noon, every one took his allotment of earth where 
it was shaded by the bushes, for a short sleep. 

The oysters which we found, grew so fast to the rocks, that it was with 
difficulty they could be broken off and at length we discovered it to be 
the most expeditious way to open them where they were fixed. They were 
of a good size, and well tasted. To add to this happy circumstance, in 
the hollow of the land there grew some wire grass, which indicated a 
moist situation. On forcing a stick, about three feet long, into the ground, 
we found water, and with little trouble dug a well, which produced as 
much as our occasions required. It was very good, but I could not 
determine if it was a spring or not. We were not obliged to make the 
well deep, for it flowed as fast as we emptied it; which, as the soil was 
apparently too loose to retain water from the rains, renders it probable 
to bea spring. On the south side of the island likewise, we found a small 
run of good water. 

Besides places where fires had been made, there were other signs of 
the natives sometimes resorting to this island. I saw two ill-constructed 
huts or wigwams, which had only onesideloosely covered; and a pointed 
stick was found, about three teet long, with a slit in the end of it, to 
sling stones with; the same as the natives of Van Diemen's Land use. 

The track of some animal was very discernible, and Nelson agreed 
with me that it was the Kanguroa, but whether these animals swim over 
from the mainland, or are brought here by the natives to breed, it is 
impossible to determine. The latter is not improbable; as they may be 
taken with less difficulty in a confined spotlike this, than on the continent. 
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The island is about a league in circuit: it is a high lump of rocks and 
stones covered with wood; but the trees are small, the soil, which is very 
indifferent and sandy, being barely sufficient to produce them. The trees 
that came within our knowledge were the manchineal and a species of 
purow: also some palm-trees, the tops of which we cut down, and the 
soft interior part of heart of them was so palatable that it made a good 
addition to our mess. Nelson discovered some fern-roots, which I thought 
might be good roasted, as a substitute for bread, but in this I was mis- 
taken; it however was very serviceable in its natural state to allay thirst, 
and on that account I directed a quantity to be collected to take into the 
boat. Many pieces of cocoa-nut shells and husks were found about the 
shore, but we could find no cocoa-nut trees, neither did I see any on the 
main. . 

I had cautioned the people not to touch any kind of berry or fruit 
that they might find; yet they were no sooner out of my sight than they 
began to make free with three different kinds, that grew all over the 
island, eating without any reserve. The symptoms of having eaten too 
much, began at last to frighten some of them; but on questioning others, 
who had taken a more moderate allowance, their minds were a little 
quieted. The others, however, became equally alarmed in their turn, 
dreading that such symptoms would come on, and that they were all 
poisoned, so that they regarded each other with the strongest marks of 
apprehension, uncertain what would be the issue of their imprudence. 
Fortunately the fruit proved wholesome and good. One sort grew on a 
small delicate kind of vine; they were the size of a large gooseberry, 
and very like in substance, but had only a sweet taste; the skin was a 
pale red, streaked with yellow the long way of the fruit: it was pleasant 
and agreeable. Another kind grew on bushes, like that which is called 
the seaside grape in the West Indies; but the fruit was very different, 
being more like elderberries, and grew in clusters in the same manner. 
The third sort was a blackberry; this was not in such plenty as the 
others, and resembled a bullace, or large kind of sloe, both in size and 
taste. When I saw that these fruits were eaten by the birds, I no longer 
doubted of their being wholesome, and those who had already tried the 
experiment, not finding any bad effect, made it a certainty that we might 
eat of them without danger. 

Wild pigeons, parrots, and other birds, were about the summit of the 
island, but, having no firearms, relief ofthatkind was not be be expected, 
unless we should find sqme unfrequented spot where the birds were so 
tame that we might take them with our hands. 
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The shore of this island is very rocky, except the place at which we 
landed, and here I picked up many pieces of pumice-stone. On the part 
of the main nearest to us, were several sandy bays, which at low-water 
became an extensive rocky flat. The country had rather a barren ap- 
pearance, except in a few places where it was covered with wood. A 
remarkable range of rocks lay a few miles to the S W, and a high 
peaked hill seemed to terminate the coast towards the sea, with islands 
to the southward. A high fair cape showed the direction of the coast to 
the N W, about 7 leagues distant; and two small isles lay 3 or 4 eagiss 
to the northward of our present station. 

I saw a few bees or wasps, and several lizards; and the isa hieny 
bushes were full of ants' nests webbed like a spider's, but so close and 
compact as not to admit the rain. A trunk of a tree, about fifty feet 
long, lay on the beach; from which I conclude that a heavy sea sets in 
here, with a northerly wind. 

This day being the anniversary of the restoration of King Charles 
the Second, and the name not being inapplicable to our present situation 
(for we were restored to tresh life and strength, I named this Restora- 
tion Island; tor I thought it probable that Captain Cook might not have 
taken notice of it. The other names which I have presumed to give dif 
ferent parts of the coast, are meant only to show my route more dis- 
tinctly. 


At noon, I observed the latitude of the island to be 12° 39'S; our 
course having been N 66° W, distance 18 miles from yesterday noon. 
The wind was at ES E, with very fine weather. 

In the afternoon, I sent parties out again to gather oysters, with 
which and some of the inner part of the palm-top, we made another 
good stew for supper, each person receiving a full pint and a half, but 
I refused bread to this meal, for I considered that our wants might yet 
be very great, and was intent on saving our principal support whenever 
it was in my power. After supper, we again divided, and those who were 
on shore slept by a good fire. 


Saturday, May the 30th. \n the morning, I discovered a 
visible alteration in our company for the better, and I sent them away 
again to gather oysters. We had nowonly2 Ibs. of pork left. This article, 
which I could not keep under lock and key as I did the bread, had been 
pilfered by some inconsiderate person, but every one denied having any 
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knowledge of this act; 1 theretore resolved to put it out of their power 
for the future, by sharing what remained, for our dinner. While the 
party was out picking up oysters, I got the boat in readiness tor sea, 
and filled all our water vessels, which amounted to nearly 60 gallons. 

The party being returned, dinner was soon ready, which was as 
plentiful a meal as the supper on the preceding evening, and with the 
pork I gave an allowance of bread. As it was not yet noon, I sent the 
people once more to gather oysters for a sea store, recommending to 
them to be as diligent as possible, for that I was determined to sail in 
the afternoon. 

At noon, I again observed the latitude 12° 30' S; it was then high- 
water, the tide had risen 3 feet, but I could not be certain from whence 
the flood came, I deduce the time of high-water at full and change to be 
ten minutes past seven in the morning. 

Early in the afternoon, the people returned with the few oysters that 
they had collected, and everything was put into the boat, I then examined 
the quantity of bread remaining, and found 38 days' allowance, accord- 
ing to the last mode of issuing a twenty-fifth of a pound at breakfast 
and at dinner. 

Fair weather, and moderate breezes at ES E and S E. 

Being ready for sea, I directed every person to attend prayers. At 
four o'clock we were preparing to embark; when about twenty of the 
natives appeared, running and hallooing to us, on the opposite shore. 
They were each armed with a spear or lance, and a short weapon which 
they carried in their left hand: they made signs for us to come to them. 
On the top of the hills we saw the heads of many more: whether these 
were their wives and children or others who waited tor our landing, 
meaning not to show themselves, lest we might be intimidated, I cannot 
say; but, as I found we were discovered to be on the coast, I thought it 
prudent to make the best ofour way, for fear of being pursued by canoes; 
though, from the accounts of Captain Cook, the chance was that there 
were very few if any of consequence on any part of the coast. I passed 
these people as near as I could with safety: they were naked, and ap- 
parently black, and their hair or wool bushy and short. 

I directed my course within two small islands that lie to the north of 
Restoration Island, passing between them and the mainland, towards 
Fair Cape, with a strong tide in my favor; so that I was abreast of it 
by eight o'clock. The coast we passed was high and woody. As I could 
see no land without Fair Cape, I concluded that the coast inclined to the 
N W and WN W: I therefore steered more towards the W; but by eleven 
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o'clock at night, we met with low land, which inclined to the N E; and at 
three o'clock in the morning I foundthat we were embayed, which obliged 
us to stand back for a short time to the southward. 


Sunday the 31st. At day-break, 1 was exceedingly surprised 
to find the appearance of the country entirely changed, as if in the course 
of the night we had been transported to another part of the world; 
for we had now a low sandy coast in view, with very little verdure, or 
anything to indicate that it was at all habitable to a human being, except 
a few patches of small trees or brushwood. 


Many small islands were in sight to the N E, about six miles distant. 
The east part of the main bore N 4 miles, and Pair Cape S S E 5 or 
6 leagues. I took the channel between the nearest island and the main- 
land, which were about one mile apart, leaving all the islands on the star- 
board side. Some of these were very pretty spots, covered with wood, 
and well situated for fishing: large shoals of fish were about us, but we 
could not catch any. In passing this strait we saw another party of 
Indians, seven in number, running towards us, shouting and making 
signs for us to land. Some of them waved green branches of the bushes 
which were near them, as a token of friendship; but some of their other 
motions were less friendly. A little farther off, we saw a larger party, 
who likewise came towards us. I therefore determined not to land, though 
1 much wished to have had some intercourse with these people. Never- 
theless I laid the boat close to the rocks, and beckoned to them to ap- 
proach; but none of them would come within 200 yards of us. They 
were armed in the same manner as the people we had seen from Restora- 
tion Island; they were stark naked, their color black, with short bushy 
hair or wool, and in their appearance were similar to them in every 
respect. An island of a good height bore N 1/2 W, 4 miles from us, 
at which I resolved to land, and from thence to take a look at the coast. 
At this isle we arrived about eight o'clock in the morning. The shore 
was rocky, but the water was smooth, and we landed without difficulty. 
I sent two parties out, one to the northward, and the other to the south- 
ward, to seek for supplies, and others I ordered to stay by the boat. On 
this occasion, fatigue and weakness so far got the better of their sense 
of duty, that some of the people expressed their discontent at having 
worked harder than their companions, and declared that they would 
rather be without their dinner than go in search of it. One person, in 
particular, went so far as to tell me, with a mutinous look, that he was 
as good a man as myself. It was not possible for me to judge where 
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this might have an end, if not stopped in time; therefore to prevent such 
disputes in future, I determined either to preserve my command, or die 
in the attempt; and, seizing a cutlass, I ordered him to take hold of 
another and defend himself; on which he called out that I was going 
to kill him, and immediately made concessions. I did not allow this to 
interfere further with the harmony of the boat's crew, and everything 
soon became quiet. 

The parties continued collecting what they could find, which were 
some fine oysters and clams, and a few small dog-fish that were caught 
in the holes of the rocks. We also found some rain-water in the hollow 
of the rocks, on the north part of the island, so that of this essential 
article we were again so fortunate as to obtain a full supply. 

After regulating the mode of proceding, I walked to the highest part 
of the island, to consider our route for the night. To my surprise, no 
more of the mainland could be seen here than from below, the northern- 
most part in sight, which was full of sandhills, bearing W by N, about 
tthree leagues. Except the isles to the E S E and S, that we had passed, 
I could only discover a small key N W by N. As this was considerably 
farther from the main than the spot on which we were at present, | 
judged it would be a more secure resting-place tor the night; for here 
we were liable to an attack, if the Indians had canoes, as_ they 
undoubtedly must have observed our landing. My mind being made up 
on this point, I returned, after taking a particular look at the island 
we were on, which I found only to produce a few bushes, and some 
coarse grass; the extent of the whole not being two miles in circuit. On 
the north side, in a sandy bay, I saw an old canoe, about thirty-three 
feet long, lying bottom upwards, and half buried in the beach. It was 
made of three pieces, the bottom entire, to which the sides were sewed 
in the common way. It had a sharp projecting prow rudely carved, in 
resemblance of the head of a fish; the extreme breadth was about three 
feet, and I imagine .it was capable of carrying twenty men. The dis- 
covery of so large a canoe, confirmed me in the purpose of seeking a 
mcre retired place for our night's lodging. 

At noon, the parties were all returned, but had found much difficulty 
in gathering the oysters, from their close adherence to the rocks, and the 
clams were scarce: I therefore say, that it would be of little use to remain 
longer in this place, as we should not be able to collect more than we 
could eat. I named this Sunday Island: it lies N hy W 3/4 W trom 
Restoration Island; the latitude, by a good observation, 11° 58'S. 

We had a fresh breeze S E by S, with fair weather. At two o'clock in 
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the afternoon, we dined; each person having a full pint and a half of 
stewed oysters and clams, thickened with small beans, which Nelson 
informed me were a species of Dolichos. Having eaten heartily, and 
completed our water, I waited to determine the time of high-water, which 
I found to be at three o'clock, and the rise of the tide about five feet. 
According to this, it is high-water on the full and change at nineteen 
minutes past nine in the morning: I observed the flood to come from the 
southward, though at Restoration Island, I thought it came from the 
northward. I think Captain Cook mentions that he found great irregu- 
larity in the set of the flood on this coast. 

We steered for the key seen in the N W by N, where we arrived just 
at dark, but found it so surrounded by a reef of rocks, that I could not 
land without danger of staving the boat; and on that account we came 
to a grapnel for the night. 


Monday, june the Ist. At dawn of day, we got on_ shore, 
and tracked the boat into shelter; for the wind blowing tresh with- 
out, and the ground being rocky, it was not sate to trust her at a 
grapnel, lest she should be blown to sea: I was, therefore, obliged to let 
her ground in the course of the ebb. From appearances, I expected that 
if we remained till night we should meet with turtle, as we discovered 
recent tracks of them. Innumerable birds of the noddy kind made this 
island their resting-place; so that we had reason to flatter ourselves with 
hopes of getting supplies in greater abundance than it had hitherto been 
in our power. Our situation was at least 4 leagues distant from the main. 
We were on the northwesternmost of four small keys, which were 
surrounded by a reef of rocks connected by sand-banks, except between 
the two northernmost; and there likewise it was dry at low-water; the 
whole forming a lagoon island, into which the tide flowed: at this en- 
trance I kept the boat. 

As usual, I sent parties away in search of supplies, but, to our great 
disappointment, we could only get a few clams and some dolichos: with 
these, and the oysters we had brought from Sunday Island, I made up 
a mess for dinner, with the addition of a small quantity of bread. 

Towards noon, Nelson, and some others, who had been to the eastern- 
most key, returned; but Nelson was in so weak a condition that he was 
obliged to be supported by two men. His complaint was a violent heat 
in his bowels, a loss of sight, much drought, and an inability to walk. 
This I found was occasioned by his being unable to support the heat 
of the sun, and that, when he was fatigued and faint, instead of retiring 
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into the shade to rest, he had continued to attempt more than his strength 
was equal to. I was glad to find that he had no fever; and it was now 
that the little wine, which I had so caretully saved, became of real use. 
I gave it in very small quantities, with some pieces of bread soaked in 
it, and he soon began to recover. The boatswain and carpenter also 
were ill, and complained of headache, and sickness of the stomach. 
Others, who had not had any evacuation by stool, became shockingly 
distressed with the tenesmus; so that there were but few without com- 
plaints. An idea prevailed, that the sickness of the boatswain and car- 
penter was occasioned by eating the dolichos. Myself, however, and 
some others, who had taken the same food, felt no inconvenience; but 
the truth was, that many of the people had eaten a large quantity of 
them raw, and Nelson informed me, that they were constantly teasing 
him, whenever a berry was found, to know if it was good to eat; so that 
it would not have been surprising if many of them had been really 
poisoned. 

Our dinner was not so well relished as at Sunday Island, because 
we had mixed the dolichos with our stew. The oysters and soup, how- 
ever, were eaten by every one, except Nelson, whom I fed with a few 
small pieces of bread soaked in half a glass of wine, and he continued 
to mend. 

In my walk round the island, I found several cocoa-nut shells, the 
remains of an old wigwam, and the backs of two turtle, but no sign of 
any quadruped. One of the people found three sea-fowl's eggs. 

As is common on such spots, the soil is little other than sand, yet it 
produced small toa-trees, and some others, that we were not acquainted 
with. There were fish in the lagoon, but we could not catch any. Our 
wants, therefore, were not likely to be supplied here, not even with water 
for our daily expense: nevertheless, I determined to wait till the morning, 
that we might try our success in the night for turtle and birds. A quiet 
night's rest also, I conceived, would be of essential service to those who 
were unwell. 

The wigwam and turtle shell were proofs that the natives at times 
visited this place; and that they had canoes, the remains of the large 
canoe that we saw at Sunday Island left no room to doubt: but I did 
not apprehend that we ran any risk by remaining here a short time. I 
directed our fire, however, to be made in the thicket, that we might not 
be discovered by its light. 

At noon, I observed the latitude of this island to be 11° 47' S. The 
mainland extended towards the N W, and was full of white sand-hills: 
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another small island lay within us, bearing W by N 1/4 N, 3 leagues 
distant. Our situation being very low, we could see nothing of the reet 
towards the sea. 

The afternoon was advantageously spent in sleep. There were, however, 
a few not disposed to it, and those were employed in dressing some 
clams to take with us for the next day's dinner: others we cut up in 
slices to dry, which I knew was the most valuable supply we could find 
here; but they were very scarce. 

Towards evening, I cautioned every one against making too large a 
fire, or suffering it after dark to blaze up. Mr. Samuel and Mr. Peckover 
had the superintendence of this business, while I was strolling about the 
beach to observe if I thought it could be seen from the main. I was just 
satisfied that it could not, when on a sudden the island appeared all in 
a blaze, that might have been discerned at a much more considerable 
distance. I ran to learn the cause, and found that it was occasioned by 
the imprudence and obstinacy of one of the party, who, in my absence, 
had insisted on having a fire to himself; in making which the flames 
caught the neighboring grass and rapidly spread. This misconduct might 
have produced very serious consequences, by discovering our situation 
to the natives; for, if they had attacked us, we had neither arms nor 
strength to oppose an enemy. Thus the relief which I expected from a 
little sleep was totally lost, and I anxiously waited for the flowing of 
the tide, that we might proceed to sea. 

After eight o'clock, Mr. Samuel and Mr. Peckover went out to watch 
for turtle, and three men went to the east key to endeavor to catch birds. 
All the others complaining of being sick, took their rest, except Mr. Hay- 
ward and Mr. Elphinston, whom I directed to keep watch. About mid- 
night the bird party returned, with only twelve noddies, birds which I 
have already described to be about the size of pigeons: but if it had not 
been for the folly and obstinacy of one of the party, who separated from 
the other two, and disturbed the birds, they might have caught a great 
number. I was so much provoked at my plans being thus defeated, that 
I gave this offender* a good beating. I now went in search of the turtling 
party, who had taken great pains, but without success. This did not 
surprise me, as it was not to be expected that turtle would come near 
us, after the noise which had been made at the beginning of the evening 
in extinguishing the fire. I therefore desired them to come back, but they 


*Robert Lamb.—This man, when he came to Java, acknowledged he 
had eaten nine birds raw, after he separated from his two companions. 
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requested to stay a little longer, as they still hoped to find some before 
daylight: however, they returned by three o'clock, without any reward 
for their labor. 

The birds we half dressed, that they might keep the better: and these, 
with a few clams, made the whole of the supply procured here. I tied a 
few gilt buttons and some pieces of iron to a tree, for any of the natives 
that might come after us; and, finding my invalids much better for their 
night's rest, we embarked, and departed by dawn of day. Wind at S E; 
course to the N by W. 

When we had run 2 leagues to the northward, the sea suddenly be 
came rough, which not having before experienced since we were within 
the reefs, I concluded to be occasioned by an open channel to the ocean. 
Soon afterwards, we met with a large shoal, on which were two sandy 
keys; between these and two others, 4 miles to the W, I passed on to the 
northward, the sea still continuing to be rough. 

Towards noon, I fell in with six other keys, most of which produced 
some small trees and brushwood. These formed a pleasing contrast with 
the mainland we had passed, which was full of sand-hills. The country 
continued hilly, and the northernmost land, the same we had seen from 
the lagoon island, appeared like downs, sloping towards the sea. Nearly 
abreast of us, was a flat-topped hill, which, on account of its shape, I 
called Pudding-pan Hill; and a little to the northward were two other 
hills, which we called the Paps; and here was a small tract of country 
without sand, the eastern part of which forms a cape, whence the coast 
inclines to the N W by N. 

At noon, I observed in the latitude of 11° 18' S, the cape bearing 
W, distant 10 miles. Five small keys bore from N E to S E, the nearest 
of them about 2 miles distant, and a low sandy key between us and the 
cape bore W, distant 4 miles. My course trom the lagoon island had 
been N 1/2 W, distant 30 miles. 

I am sorry it was not in my power to obtain a sufficient knowledge 
of the depth of water; but in our situation nothing could be undertaken 
that might have occasioned delay. It may however be understood, that, 
to the best of my judgment, from appearances, a ship may pass where- 
ever I have omitted to represent danger. 

I divided six birds, and issued one twenty-fifth of a pound of bread, 
with half a pint of water, to each person for dinner, and I gave half a 
glass of wine to Nelson, who was now so far recovered as to require no 
other indulgence. 

The gunner, when he left the ship, brought his watch with him, by 
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which we had regulated our time till today, when unfortunately it stopped; 
so that noon, sunrise, and sunset, are the only parts of the twenty-four 
hours of which from henceforward I can speak with certainty, as to time. 

The wind blew fresh from the S S E and S E all the afternoon, with 
fair weather. As we stood to the N by W, we found more sea, which I 
attributed to our receiving less shelter from the reefs to the eastward: it 
is probable they do not extend so far north as this; at least, it may be 
concluded that there is not a continued barrierto prevent shipping having 
acess to the shore. I observed that the stream set to the N W, which I 
considered to be the flood. Insome placesalong the coast, we saw patches 
of wood. At five o'clock, steering to the N W, we passed a large and fair 
inlet, into which, I imagine, there is a safe and commodious entrance; it 
lies in latitude 11° S. About 3 leagues to the northward of this is an 
island, at which we arrived about sunset, and took shelter for the night 
under a sandy point, which was the only part we could land at. This 
being rather a wild situation, I thought it best to sleep in the boat: never- 
theless I sent a party away to see if anything could be got, but they 
returned without success. They saw a great number of turtle bones and 
shells, where the natives. had been feasting, and their last visit seemed 
to be of late date. The island was covered with wood, but in 
other respects, it was a lump of rocks. 


Wednesday the 3rd. We lay at a grapnel till daylight, with 
a very fresh gale and cloudy weather. The spot we were at, which 
I call Turtle Island, lies in latitude, by account, 10° 52' S; and 42 miles 
W from Restoration Island. Abreast of it, the coast has the appearance 
of a sandy desert, but improves about 3 leagues farther to the northward, 
where it terminates in a point, near to which are many small islands. I 
sailed between these islands, where I found no bottom at 12 fathoms; the 
high mountainous island with a flat top, and four rocks to the S E of it, 
that I call the Brothers, being on my starboard hand. Soon after, an 
extensive Opening appeared in the mainland in which were a number of 
high islands. I called this the Bay of Islands. We continued steering 
to the N W. Several islands and keys were in sight to the northward: the 
most northerly island was mountainous, having on it a very high round 
hill, and a smaller was remarkable for a single peaked hill. 

The coast to the northward and westward of the Bay of Islands is 
high and woody, and has a broken appearance, with many islands 
close to it; among which there are fine bays, and convenient places for 
shipping. The northernmost of these islands I call Wednesday Island: 
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to the N W of this we fell in with a large reef, which I believe joins a 
number of keys that were in sight from the N W to the E N E. We there 
fore stood to the S W halfaleague, when it was noon, and I had a good 
observation of the latitude in 10° 31' S. Wednesday Island bore E by S 
5 miles; the westernmost land in sight S W 2 or 3 leagues; the islands to 
the northward, from N W by W, toN E, and the reef from W to N E, 
and the reef from W to N E, distant 1 mile. I was now tolerably certain 
that we should be clear of New Holland in the afternoon. 

I know not how far this reef extends. It may be a continuation, or a 
detached part of the range of shoals that surround the coast. I believe 
the mountainous island to be separate from the shoals; and have no 
doubt that near them may be found good passages for ships. But I 
rather recommend to those who are to pass this strait from the east- 
ward, to take their direction from the coast of New Guinea: yet, I like- 
wise think that a ship coming from the southward, will find a fair strait 
in the latitude of 10° S. I much wished to have ascertained this point; 
but in our distressful situation, any increase of fatigue, or loss of time, 
might have been attended with the most fatal consequences. I therefore 
determined to pass on without delay. 

As an addition to our dinner of bread and water, I served to each 
person six oysters. 


2 


AT EIGHT O'CLOCK IN THE EVENING, we once more 
launched into the open ocean. Miserable as our situation was in every 
respect, I was secretly surprised to see that it did not appear to affect 
any so strongly as myself; on the contrary, it seemed as if they had 
embarked on a voyage to Timor, in a vessel sufficiently calculated for 
safety and convenience. So much confidence gave me great pleasure, and 
I may venture to assert, that to this cause our preservation is chiefly to 
be attributed. 

I encouraged every one with hopes that eight or ten days would bring 
us to a land of safety; and, after praying to God for a continuance of 
His most gracious protection, I served an allowance of water for supper, 
and directed our course to the W S W, to counteract the southerly winds, 
in case they should blow strong. 

We had been just six days on the coast of New Holland, in the course 
of which we found oysters, a few clams, some birds, and water. But 
perhaps a benefit nearly equal to this we received, by having 
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been relieved from the fatigue of being constantly in the boat, and en- 
joying good rest at night. These advantages certainly preserved our lives; 
and, small as the supply was, I am very sensible how much it alleviated 
our distresses. By this time, nature must have sunk under the extremes 
of hunger and fatigue. Some would have ceased to struggle for a life 
that only promised wretchedness and misery; and others, though 
possessed of more bodily strength, must soon have followed their un- 
fortunate companions. Even in our present situation, we were most de- 
plorable objects; but the hopes of a speedy relief kept up our spirits. For 
my own part, incredible as it may appear, I felt neither extreme hunger 
nor thirst. My allowance contented me, knowing that I could have no 
more. 


Thursday the 4th. 1 served one twenty-fifth of a pound of 
bread, and an allowance of water, for breakfast, and the same for 
dinner, with an addition of six oysters to each person. At noon, latitude 
observed 10° 48' S; course since yesterday noon S 81° W, distance 111 
miles; longitude, by account, from Shoal Cape, 1° 45' W. A strong trade 
wind at E S E, with fair weather. 

This day, we saw a number of water-snakes, that were ringed yellow 
and black, and towards noon we passed a great deal of rock- 
weed. Though the weather was fair, we were constantly shipping water, 
which kept two men always employed to bail the boat. 


Friday the Sth. At noon, I observed in latitude 10° 45' S; 
our course since yesterday W1/4N, 108 miles; longitude made 3° 35' 
W. Six oysters were, as yesterday, served to each man, in addition to 
the usual allowance of bread and water. 

In the evening, a few boobies came about us, one of which I caught 
with my hand. The blood was divided among three of the men who were 
weakest, but the bird I ordered to be kept for our dinner the next day. 
Served a quarter of a pint of water for supper, and to some, who were 
most in need, half a pint. In the course of the night, being constantly 
wet with the sea, we suffered much cold and shiverings. 


Saturday the 6th. At daylight, I found that some of the 
clams, which had been hung up to dry for sea-store, were stolen; but 
every one solemnly denied having any knowledge of it. This forenoon we 
saw a gannet, a sand-lark, and some water-snakes, which in general were 
2 to 3 feet long. 
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The usual allowance of bread and water was served tor breakfast, 
and the same tor dinner, with the bird, which | distributed in the usual 
way, of Who shall have this? 1 proposed to make Timor about the 
latitude of 9° 30' S, or 10° S. .\t noon I observed the latitude to be 10° 
19' S; course N 77° W, distance 117 miles; longitude made from the 
Shoal Cape, the north part of New Holland, 5° 31' W. 

In the afternoon, I took an opportunity of examining our store of 
bread, and found remaining 19 days' allowance, at the former rate of 
serving one twenty-fifth of a pound three times a day: therefore, as 1 saw 
‘every prospect of a quick passage, 1 again ventured to grant an allow- 
ance for supper, agreeable to my promise at the time it was discontinued. 

We passed the night miserably wet and cold, and in the morning I 
heard heavy complaints. The sea was high and breaking over us. I 
could only afford the allowance of bread and water for breakfast; but tor 
dinner I gave out an ounce of dried cams to each person, which was 
all that remained. 

At noon, I altered the course to the W N W, to keep more from the 
sea, as the wind blew strong. Latitude observed 9° 31' S; course N 57° 
W, distance 88 miles; longitude made 6° 46' W. ; 

The sea ran very high all this day, and we had frequent showers of 
rain, so that we were continually wet, and suttered much cold in the 
night. Mr. Ledward, the surgeon, and Lawrence Lebogue, an old hardy 
seaman, appeared to be giving way very fast.I could only assist them by 
a teaspoonful or two of wine, which I had caretully saved, expecting such 
a melancholy necessity. 


Monday the 8th. Wind at S E. The weather was more mod- 
erate than it had been for some days past. A few gannets were seen. 
At noon, I observed in 8° 45' S; course W N W 1/4 W, 106 miles; 
longitude made 8° 23' W. The sea being smooth, I steered W by S. 

At four in the afternoon, we caught a small dolphin, which was the 
tirst reliet of the kind that we obtained. I issued about two ounces to each 
person, including the offals, and saved the remainder for dinner the next 
day. Towards evening the wind freshened, and it blew strong all.night, 
so that we shipped much water, and suffered greatly from the wet and 
cold. 


Tuesday the 9th. At daylight, as usual, 1 heard much com- 
plaining, which my own feeling convinced me was too well founded, 
I gave the surgeon and Lebogue a little wine, but I could afford them no 
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further relief, except encouraging them with hopes that a very few days 
longer, at our present fine rate of sailing, would bring us to Timor. 

Gannets, boobies, men of war and tropic birds, were constantly about 
us. Served the usual allowance of bread and water, and at noon we 
dined on the remains of the dolphin, which amounted to about an ounce 
per man. I observed the latitude to be 9° 9' S; longitude made 10° 8' 
W; course since yesterday noon S 76° W; distance 107 miles. 

This afternoon, I suffered great sickness from the nature of part of the 
stomach of the fish, which had fallen to my share at dinner. At sunset 
I served an allowance of bread and water for supper. 


Wednesday the 10th. In the morning after a very comfortless 
night, there was a visible alteration for the worse in many of the people; 
which gave me great apprehensions. An extreme weakness, swelled legs, 
hollow and = ghastly countenances, a more than common inclin- 
ation to sleep, with apparent debility of understanding, seemed to me 
the melancholy presages of an approaching dissolution. ‘The surgeon 
and Lebogue, in particular, were most miserable objects. I occasionally 
gave them a few teaspoonfuls of wine, out of the little that remained, 
which greatly assisted them. The hopes of being able to accomplish 
the voyage, was our principal support. The boatswain very innocently 
told me, that he really thought I looked worse than any one in the boat. 
The simplicity with which he uttered such an opinion amused me, and | 
returned him a better compliment. 3 

Our latitude at noon was 9° 16' S. Longitude from the north part of 
New Holland, 12° 1' W. Course since yesterday noon, W 1/2 S. 111 
miles. Birds and rock-weed showed that we were not far from land; but 
I expected such signs here, as there are many islands between the east 
part of Timor and New Guinea. The night was more moderate than the 
last. 


Thursday the I1th. Every one received the customary allow- 
ance of bread and water, and an extra allowance of water was given 
to those who were most in need. At noon 1 observed in latitude 
9° 41' S; course S 77° W, distance 109 miles; longitude made 13° 49' 
W. I had little doubt of having now passed the meridian of the eastern 
part of Timor, which is laid down in 128° E. This diffused universal 
joy and satisfaction. 

In the afternoon, we saw gannets, and many other birds, and at sun- 
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set we kept a very anxious look-out. In the evening we caught a booby, 
which I reserved for our dinner the next day. 


Friday the 12th. t_ three in the morning, with an excess 
of joy, we discovered Timor bearing from W S W to W N W, and I 
hauled on a wind to the N N E till daylight, when the land bore from 
SW by Sto N E by N. Our distance from the shore 2 leagues. 

It is not possible for me to describe the pleasure which the blessing 
of the sight of this land diffused among us. It appeared scarce credible 
to ourselves, that in an open boat, and so poorly provided, we should 
have been able to reach the coast of Timor in forty-one days after leav- 
ing Tofoa, having in that time run, by our log, a distance of 3,618 miles; 
and that, not withstanding our extreme distress, no one should have 
perished in the voyage. 

I have already mentioned, that I knew not where the Dutch settlement 
was situated; but I had a faint idea that it was at the S W part of the 
island. I therefore, after daylight, bore away along shore to the S S W, 
which I was the more readily induced to do, as the wind would not suffer 
us to go towards the N E without great loss of time. 

The day gave us a most agreeable prospect of the land, which was 
interspersed with woods and lawns; the interior part mountainous, but 
the shore low. Towards noon, the coast became higher, with some re- 
markable headlands. We were greatly delighted with the general look of 
the country, which exhibited many cultivated spots and beautiful situa- 
tions; but we could only see a few small huts, whence I concluded that 
no European resided in this part of the island. Much sea ran on the 
shore, which made landing impracticable. At noon, we were abreast 
of a high headland; the extremes of the land bore S W 1/2 W, 
and N N E 1/2 E; our distance off shore being 3 miles; latitude, by 
observation, 9° 59' S; and my longitude, by dead reckoning from the 
north part of New Holland, 15° 6' W. 

With the usual allowance of bread and water for dinner, I divided the 
bird we had caught the night before, and to the surgeon and Lebogue I 
gave a little wine. 

The wind blew fresh at E, andES E, with very hazy weather. During 
the afternoon, we continued our course along alow shore, covered with 
innumerable palm-trees, called the Fan Palm from the leaf spreading 
like a fan; but here we saw no signs of cultivation, nor had the country 
so fine an appearance as to the eastward. This, however, was only a 
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small tract, for by sunset it improved again, and I saw several great 
smokes where the inhabitants were clearing and cultivating their grounds. 
We had now run 25 miles to the W S W since noon, and were W 5 
miles from a ‘low point, which, in the afternoon, I imagined had been 
the southernmost land; and here the coast formed a deep bend, with 
low in the bight that appeared like islands. ‘he west shore was high; 
but from this part of the coast to the high cape which we were abreast 
of at noon, the shore is low, and I believe shoal. I particularly remark 
this situation, because here the very high ridge of mountains, that run 
from the east end of the island, terminate, and the appearance of the 
country changes for the worse. 

That we might run past any settlement in the night, I determined to 
preserve my station till the morning, and therefore brought to under a 
close-reefed fore-sail. We were here in shoal water, our distance from the 
shore being half a league, the westernmost land in sight bearing W S W 
1/2 W. Served bread and water for supper, and the boat lying to very 
well, all but the officer of the watch endeavored to get a little sleep. 


Saturday the 13th. At two in the morning, we wore, and 
stood in shore till daylight, when I found we had drifted, during 
the night, about 3 leagues to the W S W, the southernmost land in sight 
bearing W. On examining the coast, and not seeing any sign of a settle- 
ment, we bore away to the westward, having a strong gale, against a 
weather current, which occasioned much sea. The shore was high and 
covered with wood; but we did not run far, before low land again formed 
the coast, the points of which opening at W, I once more fancied we 
were on the south part of the island; but at ten o'clock we found the 
coast again inclining towards the south, part of it bearing W S W 1/2 
W. At the same time, high land appeared in the S W; but the weather 
was so hazy, that it was doubtful whether the two lands were separated, 
the opening only extending one point of the compass. For this reason 
I stood towards the outer land, and found it to be the island Roti. 

I returned to the shore we had left, and brought to a grapnel in a 
sandy bay, that I might more conveniently calculate my situation. In 
this place, we saw several smokes, where the natives were clearing their 
grounds. During the little time we remained here, the master and car- 
penter very much importuned me to let them go in search of supplies; 
to which, at length, I assented; but, not finding any other person willing 
to be of their party, they did not choose to quit the boat. I stopped here 
no longer than for the purpose just mentioned, and we continued steering 
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along shore. We had a view of a beautiful-looking country, as if formed 
by art into lawns and parks. The coast is low and covered with woods, 
in which are innumerable fan palm-trees, that look like cocoa-nut walks. 
The interior part is high land, but very difterent from the more eastern 
parts of the island, where it is excecdingly mountainous, and to appear- 
ance, the soil better. 

At noon, the island Roti bore S W by W 7 leagues. I had no obser- 
vation for the latitude, but by account, we were in 10° 12' S; our course 
since yesterday noon being S 77° W, 54 miles. The usual allowance of 
bread and water was served for breakfast and dinner, and to the surgeon 
and Lebogue I continued to give wine. 

We had a strong breeze at E S E, with hazy weather, all the atter- 
noon. At two o'clock, having run through a very dangerous breaking 
sea, the cause of which I attributed to be a strong tide setting to wind- 
ward, and shoal water, we discovered a spacious bay or sound, with a 
fair entrance about two or three miles wide. | now conceived hopes that 
our voyage was nearly at an end, as no place could appear more eligi- 
ble for shipping, or more likely to be chosen tor a European settlement: 
I therefore came to a grapnel near the east side of the entrance, in a 
small sandy bay, where we saw a hut, a dog, and some cattle; and | 
immediately sent the boatswain and gunner away to the hut, to discover 
the inhabitants. 

While we lay here, I found the ebb came from the northward, and 
before our departure the falling of the tide discovered to us a reef of 
rocks, about two cables length from the shore: the whole being covered 
at high-water, renders it dangerous. On the opposite shore also appeared 
very high breakers; but there is nevertheléss plenty of room, and cer- 
tainly a safe channel for a first-rate man of war. 

The bay or sound within, seemed to be of a considerable extent; the 
northern part being about 5 leagues distant. Here the land made in 
moderate risings joined by lower grounds. But the island Roti, to the 
southward, is the best mark by which to know this place. 

I had just time to make these remarks, when I saw the boatswain and 
gunner returning with some of the natives: I therefore no longer doubted 
of our success, and that our expectations would be fully gratified. They 
brought five Indians, and informed me that they found two families, 
where the women treated them with European politeness. From these 
people I learned, that the governor resided at a place called Coupang, 
which was some distance to the N E. I made signs for one of them to 
go in the boat, and show us the way to Coupang, intimating that I 
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would pay him for his trouble: the man readily complied, and came into 
the boat. 

These people were of a dark tawny color, had long black hair, and 
chewed a great deal of betel. Their dress was a square piece of cloth 
round the hips, in the folds of which was stuck a large knife; a handker- 
chief wrapped around the head; and another hanging by the four corners 
from the shoulders, which served as a bag for their betel equipage. They 
brought us a few pieces of dried turtle, and some ears of Indian corn. 
This last was the most welcome; for the turtle was so hard, that it could 
not be eaten without being first soaked in hot water. They offered to 
bring us some other refreshments it I would wait; but, as the pilot was 
willing, I determined to push on. It was about half an hour past four 
when we sailed. 

By direction of the pilot, we kept close to the east shore under all our 
sail; but as night came on, the wind died away, and we were obliged 
to try at the oars, which I was surprised to see we could use with some 
effect. At ten o'clock, finding we advanced but slowly, I- came to 
a grapnel, and for the first time I issued double allowance of bread and 
a little wine to each person. 


Sunday the 14th. At one o'clock in the morning, after the most happy 
and sweet sleep that ever men enjoyed, we weighed, and continued to 
keep the east shore on board, in very smooth water; when at last I found 
we were again open to the sea; the whole of the land to the westward, 
that we had passed, being an island, which the pilot called Pulo Samow. 
The northern entrance of this channel is about a mile and a half or two 
miles wide, and I had no ground at 10 fathoms. 

The report of two cannon that were fired, gave new life to every 
one; and soon after we discovered two square-rigged vessels and a cutter 
at anchor to the eastward. We endeavored to work to windward, but were 
obliged to take to our oars again, and continued rowing till four o'clock, 
when I brought to a grapnel, and gave another allowance of bread and 
wine to all hands. As soon as we had rested a little, we weighed again, 
and rowed till near daylight, when we came to a grapnel, off a small 
fort and town, which the pilot told me was Coupang. 

Among the things which the boatswain had throwninto the boat before 
we left the ship, was a bundle of signal flags that had been used by the 
boats to show the depth of water in sounding: with these we had, in the 
course of the passage, made a small jack, which I now hoisted in the 
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shrouds, as a signal of distress; for I did not think proper to land with- 
out leave. 

Soon after daybreak, a soldier hailed us to land, which I immediately 
did, among a crowd of Indians, and was agreeably surprised to meet 
with an English sailor, who belonged to one of the vessels in the road. 
His captain, he told me, was the second person in the town; I therefore 
desired to be conducted to him, as I was informed the governor was ill, 
and could not then be spoken with. 

Captain Spikerman received me with great humanity. I informed him 
of our distressed situation; and requested that care might be taken of 
those who were with me, without delay. On which he gave directions 
for their immediate reception at his own house, and went himself to the 
governor, to know at what time I could be permitted to see him; which 
was fixed to be at eleven o'clock. 

I now desired my people to come on shore, which was as much as 
some of them could-do, being scarce able to walk: they, however, were 
helped to the house, and found tea with bread and butter provided for 
their breakfast. 

The abilities of a painter, perhaps, could seldom have been displayed 
to more advantage, than in the delineation of the two groups of figures, 
which at this time presented themselves to each other. An_ in- 
different spectator would have been at a loss which most to admire; the 
eyes of famine sparkling at immediate relief, or the horror of their pre- 
servers at the sight of so many spectres, whose ghastly countenances, if 
the cause had been unknown, would rather have excited terror than 
pity. Our bodies were nothing but skin and bones, our limbs were full 
of sores, and we were clothed in rags: in this condition, with the tears 
of joy and gratitude flowing down our cheeks, the people of Timor 
beheld us with a mixture of horror, surprise, and pity. 

The Governor, Mr. William Adrian Van Este, notwithstanding ex- 
treme ill-health, became so anxious about us, that I saw him betore 
the appointed time. He received me with great affection, and gave me 
the fullest proots that he was possessed of every feeling of a humane 
and good man. Sorry as he was, he said, that such a calamity could 
ever have happened to us, yet he considered it as the greatest blessing 
of his life that we had fallen under his protection; and, though his in- 
firmity was so great that he could not do the office of a friend himself, 
he would give such orders as I might be certain would procure us every 
supply we wanted. A house should be immediately prepared for me, and, 
with respect to my people, he said, that I might have room for them 
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either at the hospital or on board of Captain Spikerman's ship, which 
lay in the road; and he expressed much uneasiness that Coupang could 
not afford them better accommodations, the house assigned to me being 
the only one uninhabited, and the situation of the few families that lived 
at this place such, that they could not conveniently receive strangers. For 
the present, till matters could be properly regulated, he gave directions 
that victuals for my people should be dressed at his own house. 

On returning Captain Spikerman's house, I found that every kind of 
relief had been given to my people. The surgeon had dressed their sores, 
and the cleaning of their persons had not been less attended to, several 
friendly gifts of apparel having been presented to them. 

I desired to be shown to the house that was intended tor me, which | 
found ready, with servants to attend. It consisted of a hall, with a room 
at each end, and a loft overhead; and was surrounded by a piazza, with 
an outer apartment in one corner, and a communication from the back 
part of the house to thestreet. [therefore determined, instead of separating 
trom my people, to lodge them all with me; and I divided the house as 
follows: One room I took to myself, the other I alotted to the master, 
surgeon, Mr. Nelson, and the gunner; the loft to the other officers; and 
the outer apartment to the men. The hall was common to the officers, 
and the men had the back piazza. Of this disposition I informed the 
governor, and he sent down chairs, tables, and benches, with bedding 
and other necessaries for the use of every one. 

The -governor, when I took my leave, had desired me to acquaint 
him with everything of which I stood in need; but it was only 
at particular times that he had a few moments of ease, or could attend 
to anything; being in a dying state, with an incurable disease. On this 
account, I transacted whatever business I had, with Mr. ‘Timotheus 
Wanjon, the second of this place, who was the governor's son-in-law; and 
who also contributed everything in his power to make our situation 
comfortable. I had been, therefore, misinformed by the seaman, who told 
me that Captain Spikerman was the next person in command to the 
governor. 

At noon, a dinner was brought to the house, sufficiently good to make 
persons, more accustomed to plenty, eat too much, Yet I believe few in 
such a situation would have observed more moderation than my people 
did. My greatest apprehension was, that they would eat too much fruit, 
of which there was great variety in season at this time. 

Having seen every one enjoy this meal of plenty, I dined myselt 
with Mr. Wanjon; but I felt no extraordinary inclination to eat or drink. 
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Rest and quiet, I considered, as more necessary to the re-establishment 
of my health, and therefore retired soon to my room, which I found 
furnished with every convenience. But, instead of rest, my mind was 
disposed to reflect on our late sufterings, and on the failure of the ex- 
pedition: but. above all, on the thanks due to .\lImighty God. who had 
given us power to support and bear such heavy calamities, and had 
enabled me at last, to be the means of saving eighteen lives. 

In times of difficulty, there will generally arise circumstances that 
bear particularly hard on a commander. In our late situation, it was not 
the least of my distresses, to be constantly assailed with the melancholy 
demands of my people for an increase of allowance, which it grieved me 
to refuse. The necessity of observing the most rigid economy in the dis- 
tribution of our provisions, was so evident, that I resisted their solicita- 
tions, and never deviated from the agreement we made at setting out. 
The consequence of this care, was at our arrival we had still remaining 
sufficient for eleven days, at our scanty allowance: and if we had been so 
unfortunate as to have missed the Dutch settlement at Timor, we could 
have proceeded to Java, where I was certain that every supply we wanted 
could be procured. . 

Another disagreeable circumstance, to which my situation exposed 
me, was the caprice of ignorant people. Had I been incapable of acting, 
they would have carried the boat on shore as soon as we made the 
island of Timor, without considering that landing among the natives, 
at a distance trom the European settlement, might have been as dan- 
gerous as among any other Indians. 

The quantity of provisions with which we left the ship, was not more 
than we should have consumed in five days, had there been no necessity 
for husbanding our stock. The mutineers must naturally have concluded, 
that we could have no other place of refuge than the Friendly Islands; 
for it was not likely they should imagine, that, so poorly equipped as 
we were in every respect, there could have been a possibility of our 
attempting to return homewards: much less can they suspect that the 
account of their villainy has already reached their native country. 

When I reflect how providentially our lives were saved at Tofoa, by 
the Indians delaying their attack; and that, with scarce anything to sup- 
port life, we crossed a sea of more than 1,200 leagues, without shelter 
from the inclemency of the weather; when I reflect that in an open boat, 
with so much stormy weather, we escaped foundering, that not any of us 
were taken off by disease, that we had the great good fortune to pass 
the unfriendly natives of other countries without accident, and at last 
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happilv to meet with the most friendly and best of people to relieve our 
distresses,; I say, when I reflect on all these wondertul escapes, the re- 
membrance of such great mercies enables me to bear, with resignation 
and cheertulness, the tailure of an expedition, the success of which I had 
so much at heart, and which was frustrated at a time when I was con- 
gratulating myself on the fairest prospect of being able to complete it 
in a manner that would fully have answered the intention of his Majesty, 
and the humane promoters of so benevolent a plan. 

With respect to the preservation of our health, during a course of six- 
teen days of heavy and almost continual rain, | would recommend to 
every one in a similar situation, the method we practised, which is, to 
dip their clothes in the salt-water, and wring them out, as often as they 
become filled with rain: it was the only resource we had, and I believe 
was of the greatest service to us, for it felt more like a change of drv 
clothes than could well be imagined. We had occasion to do this so often, 
that at length all our clothes were wrung to pieces: for, except the few 
days we passed on the coast of New Holland, we were continually wet 
either with rain or sea. 

Thus, through the assistance of Divine Providence, we surmounted the 
difficulties and distresses of a most perilous voyage, and arrived safe in 
hospitable port. where every necessary and comtort were administered 
to us with a most liberal hand. 





Che. Rack scine 


Here is how your votes placed the stories in our 5th issue 
(Winter): (1) The Axe Bites Deep, Philip Ketchum; (2) Riddle 
of the Deadly Deuces, W. C. Tuttle; (3) A Mutiny Aboard the 
Ship, William Bligh; (4) tied between Through a Window, 
H. G. Wells and Staley Fleming’s Hallucination; (5) The War 
Dog, Redfield Ingalls; (6) Two Grand, Binty Beynon. 
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of it, and anyway this was part two. 
Seeing Dark Moon in FAMOUS SCL 
ENCE FICTION brought it all back 
to me, and I hadn’t seen that spider 
picture from the cover—bet it looked 
terrific in color-so I bought FSF 
and reread the story. Sort of ex- 
pected that I wouldn’t care so much 
for it the second time, but I wanted 
to see—and it was still pretty good. 

‘‘That’s what made me think of 
that old issue of AST which this Dif 
fin story came from. There was an- 
other story in that issue about the 
moon turning green and monsters 
coming out of space to conquer 
Earth. Sheer nonsense, but it was 
fun to read. The author’s name—I’m 
sure it was!--was Wells, but not 
H. G. I know because it struck me 
so at the time, and I wondered if 
somebody was using a pen-name in 
order to sound like H. G. Wells. 
HGW was a great author and this 
Mr. Wells isn’t anywhere near him, 
but for enjoyable adventure, this 
Wells isn’t too bad, either. So maybe 
some other people would like to see 
one of his stories, too. I seem to re 
call that there was something in the 
readers’ column of that issue about 
other stories by this same Wells, and 
the readers liked them.”’ 


Harold Watts, of Cleveland, puts 
the unqualified positive approach 


WIDE, WIDE 
WORLD 


(Continued 
from page 5) 


squarely to us: “You call your book 
WORLD-WIDE ADVENTURE, and 

the stories take place all over the 
world, past as well as present, so 
why don’t you have some stories of 
the future? Or at least science fiction 
type stories of the present? Or fan- 
tastic stories that were written a long 
type back about a future which didn’t 
happen but still makes good reading. 
Like Jules Verne. Nothing that hap- 
pened in December 1968 can take a 

thing away from Verne’s From the 
Earth to the Moon and Around the 
foon, so a story doesn’t have to 
be possible in order to be good read- 
ing. Anyway, it still doesn’t sound 
possible that Captain Bligh and his 
men could sail over three thousand 
five hundred miles in an open boat 
without most of them dying on the 
way, and we know it happened and 
he lost only one man, but not on the 

voyage to Timor. That’s more fan- 
tastic than some of the things you 
read in science fiction. 

“Anyway, don’t discriminate 
against science fiction just because 
there are magazines all full of it. Just 
print different kinds of science fiction 
stories in WWA. Whether they are 
new stories or reprint doesn’t matter 
so long as they are not just like what 
you see in GALAXY or AMAZING 
STORIES. 1 mean, I’ve _ nothing 
against those two magazines, I like 
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them both, but that WWA shouldn’t 
try to compete with them but do 
something they are not doing.” 

Also taking the positive approach 
is Charles Fox of Kansas City, 
Kansas, who writes: ‘‘Sure, why not 
have science fiction in WORLD 
WIDE ADVENTURE? I don’t mind 
a science fiction story once in a while. 
I find it pretty dull trying to read a 
whole book full of them. But one 
now and then I like. So put me 
down in favor.” 

So there we are, disapproval, 
qualified approval, and just plain 
approval on the question of whether 


we should include science fiction a- 
mong our sources of material for 
stories in WORLD-WIDE ADVEN- 
TURE. If you want to have your 
say, but do not care to write a letter, 
just mark the preference page either 
‘yes’? or “no” and send it in. If 
you want to qualify a ‘‘yes’’ vote, 
a few words in the writing space 
will do that. Of course, if you do 
send in a preference page, I hope 
that you'll rate the stories in the 
issue, too. 


Since WORLD-WIDE ADVEN- 
TURE carries no date, but only a 





Have You Missed These Issues? 


#1, Winter 1967/68: Monsieur Murder, 
Theodore Roscoe; Thunder Deck, R. V. 
Gery; Bayou Trap, Hapsburg Liebe, The 
Black Pearl, Paul Annixter; Spurs in the 
Dust, George Rosenburg; Fighter's Socks, 
Walter Hopper Martin, The Loose-Lead 
Dog, Philip Cole; The Atoll of Flaming 
Men, Ralph R. Perry. 


#2, Spring 1968: The Red Scorpion, 
Anthony Rud; A Nickels Worth of Life, 
James H. S. Moynahan; . Treasure in 
the Forest, H. G. Wells; The Star That 
Stuck, Ralph L. Cunningham; On the City 
Wall, Rudyard Kipling; Sraveyard Limited, 
Theodore Roscoe. 


#3, Summer 1968: Gadleons for Panama, 
Philip Ketchum; Phantom Pilot Will Mc- 
Morrow; The Norther Tells Blood, Clee 
Woods; Spider Gold, James Francis Dwyer; 
Uneasy Lies the Hea, Theodore Roscoe; 
Tibetan Image, Herb Lewis. 


#4, Fall 1968: Black Ace, George Bruce, 
Of Moonsickness, F. R. Buckley; An Occur- 
rence at Owl Creek Bridge, Ambrose Bierce, 
Torpedo !, John Webb; Red Jorg’s Last 
Stand, Douglas Mussinon, Fuezy-Wuzzy 
(verse), Rudyard Kipling; The Gratitude of 
Coolie Sam, Herb Lewis. 


#5, Winter 1968/69: The Axe Bites Deep, 
Philip Ketchum; Zhe War Dog, Redfield 
Ingalls; Through a Window, H. G. Wells; 
Two Grand, Binty Beynon; A Mutiny 
Aboard the Ship, William Bligh; Staley 
Fleming's Hallucination, Ambrose Bierce; 
Riddle of the Deadly Deuces, W. C. Tuttle. 


#6, Spring 1969: The Rebels are Com- 
ing! Richard Sale, Fighting Initiative. 
Wendell Starrett; The Sire de Maletroits 
Door, Robert Louis Stevenson; The L'n- 
friendly Islands, William Bligh; When 
Buckaroos Strike, Howard R. Marsh; Se- 
crecy, Sinclair Gluck. 
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number, on the front cover, it is 
possible to keep each issue on sale 
a little longer than would be the case 
if the magazine were dated. And the 
mysterious mechanics of distribution 
are such that it seems we do eventu- 
ally get on to some newsstands with 
each issue, but sometimes a month 
or two later than the time when a 
particular issue is first shipped out. 
That is the reason why, despite the 
fact that #6 should have been on sale 
for over a month now (this is 
December 29, 1968), it won’t appear 
on some stands until January. Better 
late than never! But that is also 
why I have just a handful of com- 
munications from you, the readers, 
on issue #6, while votes and com- 
ments on number #5 are still com- 
ing in. We will keep the polls open 
on #5 for a few weeks more—until 
the proofs on this (#7) issue come 
back from the printer—but then we 
will have to close them and give 
you the report. That is why The 
Reckoning refers to two issues back, 
not to the immediately previous issue 
of WWA. 


One of the early comments on the 
6th issue came from George Fuller, 
of New York City, who writes: ‘I’ve 
read every issue of WORLD-WIDE 
ADVENTURE and hope that there 
will be many more volumes to come. 
It was a good idea to-run an index 
at the end of the first volume, and 
I hope you'll keep on doing that 
each time you come to the last num- 
ber of each volume. You have given 
us stories by 33 different authors in 
these six issues, as well as repeating 
a few. I’ve nothing against repeats, 
not when the writer is good as Theo- 
dore Roscoe or Philip Ketchum or 
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Herb Lewis, but I hope you’ll keep 
spreading it around and not settle 
down to just a half dozen or so. 
And an occasional ‘‘classic’’ by 
Wells, Kipling, Bierce, Stevenson, 
etc., is just fine so long as you 
don’t run ones which are reprinted 
most frequently in short story col- 
lections. Let’s have some more ‘‘ob- 
scure’” Wells and Kipling by all 
means. I wouldn’t object even to 
some of the lesser known stories by 
Edgar Allan Poe that I’ve heard 
about but never read. Something that 
would fit here better than in MAGA- 
ZINE OF HORROR or STARTLING 
MYSTERY STORIES. 


”’For my money, the best stories 
you’verunhavebeen Monsieur Mur- 
der, by Theodore Roscoe; The Black 
Pearl, by Paul Annixter; Graveyard 
Limited, by Roscoe; Tibetan Image, 
by Herb Lewis; Spider Gold, by 
James Francis Dwyer; Black Ace, 
by George Bruce; The Gratitude of 
Coolie Sam, by Lewis; The Axe Bites 
Deep, by Philip Ketchum; and The 
Rebels are Coming, by Richard Sale. 

“Most of the others were good, 
and the true story of the Bounty by 
Captain Bligh is very fine. I don’t 
see how anyone who has read the 
section which you titled ‘The Un- 
friendly Isles’? could ever consider 
Captain Bligh a monster again. 

‘There were a few I didn’t care 
so much for, but the only one I 
didn’t even bother to finish was Red 
Jorg’s Last Stand This was nothing 
but one prolonged bloody fight and 
it was still going on when I put the 
book down. When I picked the 
magazine up again, I turned to the 
next story. After all, I know the 
brave Mountie is going to win, but 
I can’t say I care very much. 
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“Two Grand wasn’t much of an 
adventure story. Not bad, but I still 
don’t see how it belonged in WWA. 
I sort of like humorous Westerns, 
like. Riddle of the Deadly Deuces 
or When Buckaroos Strike, but go 
easy on the latter kind. The Tuttle 
story had a fair: enough plot, but 
the strike story wasn’t much of an 
adventure. The Stevenson was good, 
very well written, but more of a love 
story which is all right, I guess. But 
I like a little more action than that. 
Of Moonsickness was something of a 
love story, too, but I found it much 
more enjoyable. Not too much ofthis 
kind though, please and more than 
one every few issues is my idea of too 
much. One to a volume say. 

“T hope that once the Bounty ma- 
terial is finished, you’ll give us some 
real sea story fiction. Galleons for 
Panama and Thunder Deck were 
good, but the first was essentially a 
pirate story, and the latter was really 
a weird tale laid at sea. Let’s have 
more about ships of all times, 
though, even if the only good ones 
you can find are about pirates or 
uncanny things at sea. Andastraight 
western, now and then, like Spurs 
in the Dust is good to see, though 
I suppose THRILLING WESTERN 
MAGAZINE will be your main out- 
let for westerns now.” 


We aren’t planning to exclude 
western stories entirely from 
WORLDWIDE ADVENTURE, and 
we certainly hope to find some good 
sea story fiction for you now and 
then, once Captain Bligh’s narrative 
is concluded—as it is in this issue. 

Everyone who wrote in was not 
sympathetic to Bligh, although most 
of your comments indicate that you 
found our editorial in the 5th issue 


convincing. However, the oppostion 
is well represented by Paul Rogg, of 
Detroit, who writes: ‘‘Phooey on your 
whitewash of that sadistic tyrant, 
William Bligh! The military is full 
of characters like that. I won’t deny 
that the man was competent, he had 
to be in order to get to commanda 
warship in those days, but that’s 
all I can say about him that’s fit 
to print. The only thing I agree with 
is about the two movies. Laughton 
showed Bligh as he was while 
Howard was playing somebody else 
entirely. 

‘‘Everybody is trying to pretty 
up the real horrible people of history 
these days. I suppose there will be a 
book some day trying to prove that 
Nero was really a sweet, misunder- 
stood soul who didn’t realize what 
awful things were going on around 
him and then tried to change them 
when he did, and that was why he 
was deposed. And then of course the 
winners came in and rewrote history 
the way the communists do every 
time there’s a change of party line 
so that yesterday’s hero is today’s 
monster or vice versa. Phooey 
again!” 


Well, I haven’t heard about any- 
one trying to make a saint out of 
Nero, but there is one interesting 
thing you'll find in history: he was 
considered a horror in Rome, but a 
very good emperor by the people 
who lived in the provinces outside. 

My own guess about this is that 
he let reasonably honest and com- 
petent men handle things in the pro- 
vinces, so that he wouldn’t be 
bothered with trouble there which 
would interrupt his fun and games at 
Rome. So you see, I’m not in favor 
of every ‘“‘villain’’ in history! RAWL 
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For three hundred years the Prophecies of Nostradamus 
in a complete English edition has been one of the World's 
rarest and most wanted books. 

Whenever available, this amazing and inspirational work 
% has fetched hundreds’ of dollars. 

This present edition includes all of the original Old French 
Text, an exact literal English Translation and an interpre . 
tation and explanation of each and every one of the more : 

than 1,000 Predictions extending into the year 3797 A.D. 

Mr. Henry C. Roberts, the editor, has spent a lifetime of $ 
research in the occult and metaphysical basis of Clairvoyance, 
Prophecy, and Extra-sensory Perception and has used this ¥ 
work as daily working guide to look into the future. t 

The Complete Prophecies of Nostradamus is priced 3 
at only $6.00. 
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